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Photo by ¥. N. LeConte 
The upper forested part of Hetch-Hetchy Valley is charmingly diversified with groves of the large and picturesque California 


live oak, and the noble yellow pine, which here attains a height of more than two hundred feet, growing well apart in 
small groves or singly, allowing cach tree to be seen in al] its beauty and grandeur. 
fern carpet.""—JOHN MUIR. 
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Poe . No. 5 
THE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
A National Question 
By JOHN MUIR 
ure, rights of way, ete. Nothing 


HE better part of the world is be- 

ginning to know that beauty plays 

. an important part in human prog- 

ress, and that regarded even from the 

lowest financial standpoint it is one of 

the most precious and productive assets 
any country Can possess. 

Most of our forests have already 
vanished in lumber and smoke, mostly 
smoke. Fortunately, the federal gov- 
ernment is now faithfully protecting 
and developing nearly all that is left of 
our forest and stream resources; nor 
even in these money-mad commercial 
days have our beauty resources been 
altogether forgotten. Witness the mag- 
nificent wild parks of the west, set apart 
and guarded for the highest good of 
all, and the thousands of city parks 
made to satisfy the natural taste and 
hunger for landscape beauty that God 
in some measure has put into every 
human being. 

Timber and water are universal 
wants, and of course the government 
is aware that no scheme of manage- 
ment of the public domain failing to 
provide for them can possibly be main- 
tained. But, however abundantly sup- 
plied from legitimate sources, every na- 
tional park is besieged with all sorts of 
plans and pleas for possession of some 
coveted treasure of water, timber, past- 


dollarable is safe, however guarded. 
Thus the Yosemite Park, the beauty, 
glory of California and the nation, 
Nature’s own mountain wonderland, 
1as been attacked by spoilers ever since 
it was established, and this strife, I 
suppose, must go on as part of the 
eternal battle between right and wrong. 

The Yosemite National Park is not 
only the greatest and most wonderful 
national playground in California, but 
in many of its features it is without 
rival in the whole world. It belongs to 
the American people and is among their 
most priceless possessions. In world- 
wide interest it ranks with the Yellow- 
stone and the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. 

The Yosemite National Park was 
created in 1890 by Congress in order 
that this great natural wonderland 
should be preserved in pure wildness 
for all time for the benefit of the entire 
nation. The Yosemite Valley was al- 
ready preserved in a state park, and the 
national park was created primarily to 
protect the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and 
Tuolumne Meadows from invasion. 

The Yosemite Park embraces the 
headwaters of two rivers—the Merced 
and the Tuolumne. The Yosemite Val- 
ley is in the Merced Basin and the 
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THE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 


Hetch-Hetchy Valley, the 
Grand Canyon of the 
Tuolumne, and the Tuo- 
lumne Meadows are in 
Tuolumne Basin. Ex- 
cepting only the Yosemite 
Valley, the Tuolumne 
Basin is the finer and 
larger half of the park. 
Practically all of the 
Tuolumne Basin drains di- 
rectly into Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley, which is a woi- 
derfully exact  counter- 
part of the great Yosem- 
ite, not only in its crystal 
river, sublime cliffs and 
waterfalls, but in the gar- 
dens, groves, and mead- 
ows of its flowery park- 
like floor. This park-like 
floor is especially adapted 
for pleasure camping, and 
is the focus of all the 
trails from both the north 
and the south which lead 
into and through this 
magnificent campground. 
The floor of the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley is about 
three and one-half miles 
long and from one-fourth 
to one-half mile wide. 
The lower portion is 
mostly a level meadow 
about a mile long, with 
the trees restricted to the 
sides and partially sep- 
arated from the upper 
forested portion by a low 
bar of glacier - polished 
granite, across which the 
river breaks in rapids. 
Standing boldly out from the south 
wall is a strikingly picturesque rock 
called “Kolana” by the Indians, the 
outermost of a group 2,300 feet high 
corresponding with the Cathedral Rocks 
of Yosemite, both in relative position 
and form. On the opposite side of the 
valley facing Kolana there is a counter- 
part of the El Capitan of Yosemite 
rising sheer and plain to a height of 
1.800 feet, and over its massive brow 
flows a stream which makes the most 
graceful fall I have ever seen. From 











Photo by Rodney L. Glisan 


Rancheria Falls, Hetch-Hetchy Valley 


the edge of the cliff it is perfectly free 
in the air for a thousand feet, then 
breaks up into a ragged sheet of cas- 
cades among the boulders of an earth- 
quake talus. It is in all its glory in 
lune, when the snow is melting fast, 
but fades and vanishes toward the end 
of summer. The only fall I know with 
which it may fairly be compared is the 
Yosemite Bridal Veil; but it excels even 
that favorite fall both in height and 
fineness of fairy, airy beauty and be- 
1avior. 

















Photo by Herbert W. Gleason 
KOLANA ROCK IN THE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 


2,000 feet high 














So fine a fall might well seem suffi- 
cient to glorify any valley; but here, as 
in Yosemite, nature seems in no wise 
moderate, for a short distance to the 
eastward of Tueeulala booms and thun- 
ders the great Hetch-Hetchy fall, Wa- 
pama, so near that you have both of 
them in full view from the same stand- 
point. It is the counterpart of the 
Yosemite Fall, but has a much greater 
volume of water, is about 1,700 feet in 
height, and appears to be nearly ver- 
tical, though considerably inclined, and 
is dashed into huge outbounding bosses 
of foam on the projecting shelves and 
knobs of its jagged gorge. No two 
falls could be more unlike—Tueeulala 
cut in the open sunshine descending like 
thistledown ; Wapama in a jagged shad- 
owy gorge roaring and thundering, 
pounding its way with the weight and 
energy of an avalanche. Besides this 
glorious pair, there is a broad, massive 
fall on the main river a short distance 
above the head of the valley. There 
is also a chain of magnificent cascades 
at the head of the valley on a stream 
that comes in from the northeast, mostly 
silvery plumes, like the one between the 


General View of Hetch-Hetchy Valley 








Vernal and Nevada falls of Yosemite, 
half-sliding, half-leaping on _ bare 
glacier-polished granite, covered with 
crisp, clashing spray into which the 
sunbeams pour with glorious effect. 
And besides all these, a few small 
streams come over the walls here and 
there, leaping from ledge to ledge with 
birdlike song and watering many a hid- 
den cliff-garden and fernery, but they 
are too unshowy to be noticed in so 
grand a place. 

The principal trees are the yellow 
and sugar pines, Sabine pine, incense 
cedar, Douglas spruce, silver fir, the 
California and goldcup oaks, Balm of 
Gilead poplar, Nuttall’s flowering dog- 
wood, alder, maple, laurel, tumion, ete. 
The most abundant and influential are 
the great yellow pines, the tallest over 
200 feet in height, and the oaks with 
massive, rugged trunks four to six or 
seven feet in diameter, and broad, arch- 
ing heads, assembled in magnificent 
groves. The shrubs forming conspic- 
uous flowery clumps and tangles are 
manzanita, azalea, spirea, brier rose, 
ceanothus, calycanthus, philadelphus, 
wild cherry, etc.; with abundance of 
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showy and fragrant herbaceous plants 
growing about them, or out in the open 
in beds by themselves—lilies, Mariposa 
tulips, brodiaeas, orchids—several spe- 
cies of each; iris, spraguea, draperia, 
collomia, collinsia, castilleia, nemophila. 
larkspur, columbine, goldenrods, sun- 
flowers, and mints of many species, 
268 








Many fine ferns 
dwell here, also, especially the beautiful 
and interesting rock-ferns—pellaea, and 
cheilanthes of several species—fringing 
and rosetting dry rockpiles and ledges: 


honeysuckle, etc., ete. 


woodwardia and asplenium on damp 
spots with fronds six or seven feet 
high ; the delicate maiden-hair in mossy 


Gleason 


Photo by Herbert W. 


TUEULALA AID WAPAMA FALLS, HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
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Photo by ¥. F. Hinman 


Park-like Floor of Hetch-Hetchy Valley 


nooks by the falls, and the sturdy, 
broad-shouldered pteris beneath the 
oaks and pines. 

In spite of the fact that this is a 
national property dedicated as a public 
park for all time in which every citizen 
of the United States has a direct in- 
terest, certain individuals in San Fran- 
cisco conceived the idea that here would 
be an opportunity to acquire a water 
supply for the city at the expense of 
the nation. 

But light has been brought to bear 
upon it, and everybody is beginning to 
see more and more clearly that the com- 
mercial invasion of the Yosemite Park 
means that sooner or later under va- 


rious specious beguiling pleas, all the 
public parks and playgrounds through- 
out our country may be invaded and 
spoiled. The Hetch-Hetchy is a glar- 
ingly representative case, involving as 
it does the destruction of one of the 
erandest features of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, which, if allowed, would 
create a most dangerous precedent. 

Judging from the way that the coun- 
try has been awakened to the impor- 
tance of park preservation, it is incred- 
ib!e that the people will tolerate the de- 
struction of any part of the great 
Yosemite Park, full of God's noblest 
handiwork, forever dedicated to benefi- 
cent public use. 
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HISTORIC TREES OF WASHINGTON 


By B. R. WINSLOW 


HE cry of “Woodman, spare that 

tree,’ that has been sent ringing 

through the parks and gardens of 
the Nation’s Capital by the champions 
of the trees who are fearful that a new 
order of architecture will destroy them, 
has brought to public attention some 
of the many historic trees of Wash- 
ington. 

Every country has its memorial trees 
which are highly venerated and around 
which cluster traditions and hallowed 
memories of antiquity dear to the 
hearts of the citizens. In the parks of 
European and Asiatic cities these trees 
are quite numerous, but in the cities 
of the United States they are compara- 
tively few, not that we are lacking in 
veneration, but for the obvious reason 
that we are comparatively young. 

Nevertheless, Washington’s public 
parks and gardens contain many speci- 
mens of trees which are notable because 
of the historic interest attached to them. 
It is seldom, however, that the aver- 
age sightseer runs across them for they 
are not tagged, at least not all of them. 
Memento hunters, who are always 
found among the large number of an- 
nual visitors to the Capital, make the 
labeling of these trees dangerous. The 
knives of souvenir hunters would soon 
ruin them. The superintendents in the 
various parks are acquainted with the 
location of the trees and the facts re- 
lating to their planting, and can point 
out the memorial trees to visitors. 

In the Botanic Garden there are 
planted a large number of trees as me- 
morials of men prominent in the Na- 
tion’s history. One of the most inter- 
esting memorial trees in this garden is 
that planted in commemoration of 
President Garfield. It is growing on 
the border of the walk near the south 
entrance to the large conservatory. 
270 


At the 
Gar- 


This tree has a novel history. 
funeral ceremonies of President 
field a small seedling branch of acacia 
was placed on the coffin by a member 
of the Masonic order. After the burial 


this seedling plant was brought to 
Washington and was _ subsequently 


planted in its present location, where it 
has thrived from the first. Near this 
tree on the opposite side of the walk an 
acacia tree has been planted as a me- 
morial to the late Gen. Albert Pike. 

An Overcup oak tree was planted in 
1863 by former Senator Crittenden of 
Kentucky, south of the eastern gate to 
the garden. The acorns from which 
this tree grew were brought from Ken- 
tucky by Robert Mallory, a warm per- 
sonal friend of Senator Crittenden. 

There is also in the garden a speci- 
men of Chinese oak tree which has a 
novel history. Many vears ago a friend 
of the late Charles A. Dana, while 
traveling in China, picked up a number 
of acorns under a tree shading the 
grave of Confucius and brought them 
to America, giving them to Mr. Dana, 
who planted several in his garden. One 
of the saplings grown from_ these 
acorns was sent to the Botanic Garden 
and was planted south of the green- 
house near Maryland Avenue and Sec- 
ond Street. 

There are many other memorial trees 
in these gardens, among the most no- 
table being the following: 

The Beck memorial tree, an Ameri- 
can elm, planted by the late Senator 
Beck of Kentucky south of the east 
gateway entrance. It was propagated 
from the roots of the Washington elm 
that was removed when the Capitol 
grounds improvements were in prog- 
ress. The Alexander Shepherd memo- 
rial tree, another American elm, locat- 
ed near the Beck tree; the J. W. For- 
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KOLANA ROCK, HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY 
From the foot of Wapama Falls 
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ney and Edwin Forrest trees, two 
cypress trees near the southern en- 


trance to the gardens; the Conger tree, 
planted by the late Senator Conger of 
Michigan, south of the east entrance ; 
the Hayes memorial tree, a rare native 
oak, planted near the western gate by 
Mr. Hayes when he was a member of 
Congress; the Palmer memorial tree, 
a Japanese walnut, planted by Mr. 
Palmer, the former public printer, 
near the western gate; the Bingham 
memorial tree, a European hornbeam 
bordering the south walk between First 
and Second Streets; the Hoar and 
Evarts memorial trees, two handsome 
specimens of the Cedar of Lebanon, 
planted by the late Senators Hoar and 
Evarts along the south walk between 
First and Second Streets; the Holman 
memorial tree, a superb Crimean fir, 
planted about forty years ago by the 
late Representative William S. Holman 
of Indiana in the lawn near the west 
door of the conservatory. 

The most interesting of these nature 
monuments, however, grow in the 
White House grounds. One of the 
most notable of these is a stately Amer- 
ican elm which was planted by John 
Quincy Adams, during his incumbency 
of that office. This tree is located on 
a mound southeast of the White 
House; and it stands a conspicuous ob- 
ject, towering above the surrounding 
plantings of a later date in the grounds. 

Another American elm growing near 
the west entrance of the north roadway 
approach to the White House was 
planted by President Hayes in March, 
1878, and a sweet gum tree in the lawn 


northeast of the Executive Mansion 
was planted by President Benjamin 
Harrison in April, 1892. President 


McKinley planted a scarlet oak in the 
lawn west of the White House, border- 
ing the walk which now leads to the 
executive offices, and President Roose- 
velt and Mrs. Roosevelt each planted a 
fine specimen of fern-leaved beech in 
the White House lawns, as memorials 
to the “father of our country.” 





AMERICAN FORESTRY 


A Russo-American oak, planted 
April 6, 1904, in the lawn east of the 
west terrace of the White House, by 
President Roosevelt and Secretaries 
Hitchcock and Wilson, has an interest- 
ing history. The tree is a lineal de- 
scendant of a native American oak 
which formerly grew above and over- 
shadowed the old tomb of Washington 
at Mt. Vernon. Acorns from this oak 
were sent by Charles Sumner, while 
he was a Senator of the United States, 
to the Czar of Russia. 

Secretary Hitchcock, while Ambassa- 
dor at the court of St. Petersburg, 
made inquiry with respect to the dis- 
position of the acorns sent by Sumner 
to the czar and found that they had 
been planted on what is known as Czar- 
ina Island, which is included in the 
superb surroundings of the czar’s pal- 
aces near Peterhof. There he found a 
beautiful oak with a tablet at its base 
bearing a Russian inscription, the trans- 
lation of which is as follows: 

“The acorn planted here was taken 
from an oak which shades the tomb of 
the celebrated and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Washington; it is presented to his 
imperial majesty, the emperor of all 
the Russias, as a sign of the greatest 
respect, by an American.” 

Secretary Hitchcock gathered a 
handful of acorns from under this his- 
toric tree and sent them to Washington 
for planting, and thus secured a few 
oak saplings, one of which was set out 
in the White House lawn. 

A beautiful specimen of the oriental 
plane tree, originally planted in the Bo- 
tanic Garden by direction of the late 
Thaddeus Stevens, now forms one of 
the chief forestry attractions in Lincoln 
Park. The tree suffered in 1870 from 
an overflow of the Potomac River, 
which threatened its destruction, and it 
was removed from the Botanic Garden 
to the park, then an unimproved goy- 
ernment reservation, and was planted 
in what is now the center of Lincoln 
Park. 

In 1872, when this park was graded 
and improved with walks and orna- 
mental plantings, a part of the plan 














HISTORIC TREES 

adopted for improvement was the con- 
struction of an oval mound in the cen- 
ter, intended to form the site of a co- 
lossal statue of the martyred President, 
Abraham Lincoln, which at that time it 


was proposed to place there. This 
oriental plane tree was then bare 
stemmed, with a few small branches 


near the top about eight feet from the 
original ground surface. The moun 
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was made around the tree, but from 
this bare stem roots were speedily sent 
out, and the tree commenced a vigorous 
growth of phenomenal rapidity and 
luxuriance, which has continued until 
the present time. It is now over seven- 
ty feet high with a nearly equal spread 
of branches, and is regarded by many 
as the most highly ornamental tree in 
the park. 











The Capitol is but a fitting background for the display of its surrounding parking 











HOW NEW JERSEY IS TRYING TO 
IMPROVE HER FORESTS 


By ALFRED GASKILL, State Forester of New Jersey 


N NEW JERSEY the campaign for 

forest conservation is taking a 

somewhat different line from that 
conducted in most states. With a pop- 
ulation that in average density is ex- 
ceeded only by that of Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts, the state has up- 
ward of 2,000,000 acres, or forty-six 
per cent, of its land area still in wood- 
land. The opportunity for practical, 
profitable forestry of an intensive char- 
acter is thus made evident. Probably 
nowhere in the United States do the 
forest areas and lumber markets lie 
so close together. In many ways the 
conditions are comparable with those 
of Wurttemberg, Saxony, and other 
German states where the forests often 
vield a higher net revenue than farm 
lands. 

Like those of all other states which 
have little of the original forest left. 
the woodlands of New Jersey are little 
valued and their present product is al- 
most insignificant. Yet this fact is an- 
other argument for forest manage- 
ment, since the necessary investment in 
land and immature trees is less than 
would be required were the property 
rated at a value based upon its pro- 
ducing power. This producing power 
is relatively high, for, even on the poor 
sands of the pine section, several com- 
mercially valuable trees will grow at a 
more rapid rate than is the rule on the 
average forest soil in the east. This, 
of course, is due to a favorable climate. 

With the remnants of a once ex- 
tensive and valuable forest that make 
planting unnecessary, with markets for 
forest products close at hand, with a 
soil better adapted for the growth of 


forest trees than is usual, the forest 


commission of New Jersey faces the 


” 


oe 


problem how to make the properties 
productive, how to turn the people from 
their old habit of neglect and abuse to 
a reasonable measure of care for their 
condition and earning power. The 
solution of the problem clearly lies in 
the control of forest fires, for it is a 
fact that since the state was settled 
these fires have been allowed to run 
almost unnoticed, and the harm done 
has been considered insignificant, or ac- 
cepted as inevitable. Knowing that 
forest fires are controllable, the forest 
commission is giving most of its ef- 
fort, and the greater part of the money 
appropriated, to the organization of a 
fire service covering the whole wood- 
land and intended to protect the forests 
without regard to ownership. The state 
now owns about 14,000 acres of forest 
land which it is developing as examples 
of forest management, yet for the pres- 
ent this is only an incident in the larger 
task. 

In most respects the New Jersey law 
is an unusually good one, and has three 
main features: First, the local fire- 
wardens, now numbering upward of 
200, are all appointed, not ex officio, 
and are paid small annual salaries to 
compensate them for their clerical work 
and for the prevention of fire. In ad- 
dition, each is allowed 30 cents an hour 
for time spent in fire fighting, with a 
minimum of $2 for any call. Helpers 
are paid 20 cents an hour, with a 
minimum of $1. The whole organiza- 
tion is under the control of a state fire- 
warden, who is responsible to the forest 
commission, an is paid by the state. 
Second, every one who wants to burn 
brush or to make an outdoor fire for 
any purpose, must get a permit from a 
firewarden, except the fire be made in 
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FORESTS OF SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


(2) Pure pine forest of fair quality 























FORESTS:OF SOUTHERN NEW JERSEY 


(3) A commoner type of pine forest, in bad condition through fire 


an open place more than 200 feet away have been made voluntarily by various 
from the woodland, or in the more set- railroad companies. A law making such 
tled sections of the state where there fire lines a feature of the forest policy 


are no.wardens. This provision is of an American state is, however, an 
steadily reducing the proportion of for- innovation. These fire lines have two 
est fires due to reckless burning. Third, features: (a) At a distance of 100 feet 
as a means of controlling or prevent- from the nearest rail a strip ten feet 


ing forest fires started from the rail- wide is completely cleared of all in- 
roads, each railroad in the state is re- flammable matter and the bare earth 
quired to construct and maintain fire exposed; (b) between that strip and 
lines not less than 110 feet wide, on the track is a zone from which only 
each side of the track, wherever the the undergrowth and the suppressed, or 
road traverses a body of forest. The interfering, trees need be removed. All 
value of this last requirement is yet established trees as much as _ three 
to be determined, for the first lines, inches in diameter at the base are al- 
about 180 miles in all, are only just lowed to stand, except where they are 
made and five years are allowed for the less than six feet apart, but each must 
construction of the total mileage. The be cleared of branches to a height of 
belief is practically unanimous, how- six feet. Where the line is made in 
ever, that few fires will escape from unbroken forest this too-foot zone is 
them. virtually given an improvement thin- 

There is nothing new or novel in’ ning. The better trees are freed from 
these protective lines; they have been competition and allowed to grow so 
employed in other countries for years, that their crowns will intercept and 
and even in this country some similar chill sparks thrown from the locomo- 
lines, though always much narrower, tive stack. In other situations, as where 
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the right-of-way, or a wider zone, has 
been cleared, all forest growth must be 
sacrificed to the necessity of keeping 
the ground free from inflammable mat- 
ter. The law provides that these fire 
lines must be worked over at least once 
a year and kept in a condition to pre- 
vent the escape of fire across the ten- 
foot strip. One point in connection 
with this law is to be noted; namely, 
that the railroad managers themselves 
are among those most hopeful of good 
results. The forest commission has had 
very little difficulty in carrying the law 
into effect. 

New Jersey is thus definitely em- 
barked upon a policy of fire control as 
the most hopeful means of preserving 
and developing her forests. Some at- 
tention is given to instructing the peo- 
ple in forest management, and some 
planting in an experimental way has 


been undertaken, yet in the firm belief 
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(4) Volunteer pitch pine crowding out scrub oak; an early stage of a forest of vigorous growth and thousands of acres in extent, 
whose future is conditioned solely by fire 


that forest management, forest plant- 
ing, or even popular education in for- 
estry will accomplish little that is prac- 
tical so long as there is danger that 
everything will be lost through a forest 
fire. Therefore, the subjection of these 
fires will hold chief place in the pro- 
gram of the state forest commission. 
It is true that only a fraction of the 
woodland is burned over every year; it 
is true that fires are less frequent and 
less serious than they were a few years 
ago, yet it is likewise true that if the 
owner of a piece of woodland escapes 
for a few years he is sure to hasten the 
cutting of such a crop as he can get 
before the inevitable fire destroys it. 
This results in an overproduction of 
cordwood and an underproduction of 
everything else. Our forests must be 
so handled that every acre will yield 
timber at a profit to the owner. Fire- 
wood is rarely more than an incident. 
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RAILWAY FIRE LINES IN NEW JERSEY 


(1) Looking from tracks across fire line 
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(2) Looking along fire line; the bared strip makes a sharp break between the danger zone and the forest 











STATE REGULATION OF TIMBER 
CUTTING 


() N THE 27th of March, 1907, the 
Maine senate asked the opinion of 
the Maine supreme court as to the power 
of the legislature in order “to promote 
the common welfare, etc.,” to “regulate 
and restrict cutting or destruction of 
trees on wild and uncultivated land.” 
March 10, 1908, the court rendered an 
opinion which has been widely com- 
mented on, especially since President 
Roosevelt's mention of it in his address 
to the Conservation This 
opinion is frequently referred to as a 
“decision,” which it was not, no case 
being before the court. It was a dic- 
tum in response to an inquiry by a 
branch of the legislature, and one of 
the justices declined to join in it, on 
the ground that no exigency existed 
sufficient to warrant the inquiry. 

The opinion, an abstract of which is 
given herewith, was reported in the 
Atlantic Reporter, Vol. 69, No. 9, of 
date June 4, 1908. 

The question of state regulation was 
made a subject of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Forestry 
\ssociation in January, and two papers 
were presented, one from the standpoint 
of a forester, the other from that of a 
lawyer. These papers follow the ab- 
stract of the court’s opinion below. 


congress. 


OPINION OF THE MAINE SUPREME COURT. 


Tr. Constitutional Law. — Police 
Power. The legislature of Maine has, 
by the constitution of Maine “full 
power to make and establish all reason- 
able laws and regulations for the de- 
fense and benefit of the people of this 
state, not repugnant to this constitu- 
tion nor that of the United States.” 

2. Same—lIt is for the legislature 
to determine from time to time the oc- 
casions and what laws and regulations 
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are necessary or expedient for the de- 
fense and benefit of the people: and 
however inconvenienced, restricted or 
even damaged particular persons or 
corporations may be, such general laws 
and regulations are to be held valid 
unless there can be pointed out some 
provision in the State or United States 
Constitution which clearly prohibits 
them. 

3. Eminent Domain. Deprivation 
of property without compensation. 
Legislation to restrict or regulate the 
cutting of trees on wild or uncultivated 
land by the owner thereof, etc., without 
compensation therefor to said owner in 
order to prevent or diminish injurious 
droughts and freshets, and to protect, 
preserve and maintain the natural 
water-supply of springs, streams, ponds 
and lakes, ete., and to prevent or 
diminish injurious erosion of the land 
and the filling up of the rivers, ponds 
and lakes, ete., would not operate to 
“take” private property within the inhi- 
bition of the constitution. 

J. Same. While such _ legislation 
might restrict the owner of wild or un- 
cultivated lands in his use of them, 
might delay his taking some of the pro- 
duct, might defer his anticipated profits 
and even thereby might cause him 
some loss of profit, it would never- 
theless leave him his lands, their pro- 
duct and increase, untouched and with- 
out diminution of title, estate or quan- 
titv. He would still have large meas- 
ure of control and large opportunity to 
realize values. He might suffer delay 
but not deprivation. While the use 
might be restricted it would not be ap- 
propriated or “taken.” Such legisla- 
tion would be within the legislative 
power and would not operate as taking 
of private property for which compen- 
sation must be made. 
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In discussing this opinion the Maine 
justices cited two Massachusetts cases: 

Commonwealth vs. Tewksbury, 11 
Metcalf 55 (a case decided in 1846), 
which prohibited the owners from re- 
moving any stones, gravel or sand from 
their beaches in Chelsea, as they were 
necessary to the protection of Boston 
Harbor. 

The Massachusetts decision defined 
this as a “just and legitimate exercise 
of the power of the legislature to regu- 
late and restrain such particular use of 
property as would be inconsistent with 
or injurious to the rights of the public.” 

Also, Commonwealth vs. Alger, 7 
Cushing 53 (a case decided in 1851), 
in which the defendant was prohibited, 
by statute, from erecting a wharf on 
his own land, although it was admitted 
that his rights were complete, barring 
the statute, and that the wharf would 
not be an obstruction to navigation. 
Chief Justice Shaw in the most sweep- 
ing terms asserted the right of control 
of private property by the legislature in 
the public interest. 

The following paragraph from the 
Maine opinion is of interest for its 
broad application to the present conser- 
vation movement. 

“There are two reasons of great 
weight for applying this strict construc- 
tion of the constitutional provision to 
property in land: such property is not 
the result of productive labor, but is 
derived solely from the state, itself the 
original owner; second, the amount of 
land being incapable of increase, if the 
owners of large tracts can waste them 
at will without state restriction, the 
state and its people may be helplessly 
impoverished and one great purpose of 
government defeated.” 

This opinion was signed by Justices 
Emery, Whitehouse, Strout, Peabody, 
Spear and Cornish. Justice Woodard 
had died while the matter was pending 
and Justice Savage declined to express 
any opinion on the ground that a suffi- 
cient exigency had not arisen to justify 
the senate in calling upon the supreme 
court. 

It was, therefore, practically a unani- 
mous opinion of the court. 


OF 
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DISCUSSION BY A FORESTER 


By AUSTIN CARY 
Superintendent of State Forests of New York 


IE ideas which I have to contribute 

on the subject under discussion arise 
mainly from experience, first in the 
employ of operating lumbermen, and 
second as a state official. I believe thev 
are all on the conservative, go-slow 
side. 

In the first place, the opinion of the 
Maine supreme court (and as a resi- 
dent of Maine up to seven months ago, 
[ have taken interest in that), 
while it may be thoroughly good law, 
does not seem to me from the lumber- 
man’s or forester’s point of view to 
cover all the ground. The court says 
that preventing a man from cutting his 
smaller, growing trees is not taking his 
property but postponing its use—that 
he has it just the same and may use it 
at a later time. That is true in the literal 
sense, but does not cover the whole prob- 
lem. Not, I think, for the owner of 
the timber. He has in the first place t> 
bear interest charges on his investment 
from one period to the other and the 
relation is questionable between inter- 
est and the income from growth that 
might offset it. Second, he has to pay 
taxes on the property, and to my mind 
no greater hardship or injustice could 
be worked on a forest owner than to 
compel him to hold his property subject 
to the sort of taxation which he is liable 
to in some of our states. Third, the 
safety of the property from one period 
to another is by no means assured. The 
owner prevented from realizing on his 
timber at the present time may before 
he can get at it again find it burned, 
killed by insects or blown down. Lastly 
this principle as far as enunciated leaves 
out of sight entirely the desires, necessi- 
ties and financial relations of the owner 
of the property. Such property may 
be held with reference to a particular 
manufacturing enterprise or for income 
derived at a particular time. The inter- 
est of the community perhaps should 
override these but at 


great 


considerations, 
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least in our enthusiasm to promote that 
interest they should not be left out of 
sight. 

It is public sentiment apprehending 
the necessity for it that will bring about 
regulation of cutting whenever it does 
come, and I feel that it is very import- 
ant that public sentiment should be 
sound and sane, based on just views an:| 
correct information. In this connection 
let me call attention to one thing that 
illustrates the principle. 

From time out of mind we have had 
periodical agitations on the subject of 
timber supply, calling attention to the 
decrease of supplies, predicting timber 
famine and calling for radical measures 
of one sort or another to forestall it. 
In recent years this agitation has been 
renewed, with much better spirit than 
formerly and on a much stronger basis, 
but still, as some are convinced, in a 
form that goes beyond the exact facts. 
There are many who, seeing that timber 
supplies in large sections are reproduc- 
ing, believe that lumber for common 
purposes will be abundant for a very 
long time; who reflect that the finest 
sizes and grades of timber are in the 
main luxuries, not necessities, and that, 
too, their enjoyment may be greatly ex- 
tended by the use of veneers; and who, 
in regard to the whole problem feel a 
confidence that the invention and 
source of their countrymen, manifested 
already in this very field, will very 
largely stand in the gap to prevent the 
sustaining of heavy shocks and great 
loss. If this view is correct, then 
some recent agitation has been exagger- 
ated; and while striking pictures are 
often indispensable to give birth to a 
public sentiment that will call for and 
sustain action, when the time comes for 
legal regulation an over-strained senti- 
ment, based on exaggeration, may be a 
very dangerous thing. I feel that it 
may not be too early, even in our pres- 
ent deliberations, to reflect on that. 

Let us clearly understand, for another 
thing, that the enforcement of regula- 
tions by the state means in and of itself 
higher prices for forest products. 


re- 
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Coupled with this thought is the 
further one that regulation of forest 


cutting should not be an outside or an 
ex parte matter, but that all interested 
and informed parties should contribute 
to it with their special information and 
with their assent. I do not mean by 
this that the consent of all forest owners 
is essential, or that they should be the 
formulators of the plan. But I do think 
they should be consulted in regard to 
the operation and effect of such meas- 
ures, and it does seem to me that one 
true test as to whether any regulating 
law is desirable and workable is that it 
is assented to by some at least of the 
liberal and progressive lumbermen. 
This touches not merely the soundness 
and fairness of the method of regula- 
tion, but the possibility of the law’s 
enforcement; for laws that run counter 
to the interests, the judgment and the 
sense of fairness of those who are 
touched by them cannot be enforced and 
had better not be passed. 

It seems to me that New York state 
during the past year in the history of 
the law requiring tops to be lopped 
from soft wood trees cut in the forest 
preserve counties, furnishes an_ illus- 
tration of how these things should be 
done. The law itself, passed by the 
legislature of 1909, was framed with 
the cooperation of lumbermen. In its 
administration the state authorities, 
realizing that it was a new thing, were 
reasonable and patient, though firm. 
Some men on whom the expense came 
and who from the operation of the law 
could not possibly derive benefit them- 
selves naturally objected to it, and 
based on one ground and another a con- 
siderable body of opposition during the 
course of the season grew up. This 
came out at the recent meeting of the 
Adirondack Lumbermen’s Association, 
where also the state was represented, 
and after full and fair discussion the 
opposition was outvoted and the law 
will continue in force. Whatever it 
may be worth, here is an example of 
successful regulation by the state, yet it 
might have been turned into failure by 
mistakes at several points. 
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Then we want to understand that 
legal regulation, in order to accomplish 
its own ends, is not altogether a simple 
matter. Men have talked many times 
as if all that is necessary te carry out 
the principles of forestry is to leave 
standing the timber under a certain size. 
Working foresters have long ago zotten 
beyond that point. They know that the 
cleanest kind of cutting is often tie best 
forestry, and that a hard and fast rule 
shuts out the possibility of some highly 
desirable operations such as thinning. 
Further, they understand perfectly that 
regulation of any kind that is to result 
in the best way must take into account 
many important considerations—the sil- 
vicultural facts, operating methods, the 
owner’s desires and necessities. Only 
such regulation as this is entitled to be 
called forestry, and only such will fully 
meet the necessities of the case. It may 
not indeed be practical in our early at- 
tempts at regulation to aim for or ex- 
pect the best results, but only to set 
broad limits beyond which men shall 
not go; but the real complexity of the 
matter must be held in mind, adminis- 
trating officers must be men who thor- 
oughly understand the ideais to be 
gained, and it must be recognized that 
regulative laws might easily be framed 
that would do less good than harm. 

As illustrating this matter, let me re- 
mind my hearers of the problem put be- 
fore the forestry profession of the 
country by Mr. E. A. Beamiff, formerly 
in charge of lumbering on Indian res- 
ervations in Wisconsin. With ten years 
to operate a country by railroad and 
limits of expense naturally in force, he 
asked the help of the profession in for- 
mulating plans by which the operation 
could be carried on at a profit and a 
reproduction at the same time secured. 
This showed a real grip on the actual 
points of the problem on the part of this 
forester. I do not know that Mr. Bea- 
miff received any satisfactory replies. 
A problem somewhat similar the au- 
thorities and lumbermen are trying to 
work out in New York state. 

Legal regulation at its best is not a 
simple or inflexible matter. A variety 
of facts must be taken into account, a 
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policy made up which recognizes the 
silvicultural necessities, the methods of 
operation and the wishes and _ necessi- 
ties of owners, and freedom must be al- 
lowed for variations according to the 
judgment of the officers whose duty it 
is to see the law carried into effect. 

As to the objects to be gained by reg- 
ulation, it seems to me that President 
Taft in his recent conservation message 
stated a principle that is needed when 
he stated that the interests of the pres- 
ent ought to be considered as well as 
those of the future. That would be a 
strange suggestion to make in some as- 
semblies, but it strikes me it may be 
needed here. To apply it to the matter 
in hand we may that needless 
waste of available material is quite as 
well worthy of consideration as the in- 
terests of a future crop. More so, it 
would seem to many, for this bird is in 
the hand. 

Thus, when yellow pine ties are hewn 
in the South, sacrificing one third of the 
lumber available in order to get down 
to the heart, and sent into the northern 
country where vast quantities of cheap 
material suited to the purpose still stand, 
a vast waste and occurs which 
perhaps should be taken into cognizance 
by the law. It will, however, be far 
better if such wastes are rectified by 
the development of actual business, and 
in this particular case it is likely that 
this will soon be done. Economy in 
the use of present stocks of timber is, 
however, of importance, as well as a 
provision for a future crop, and laws de- 
signed to secure close utilization and to 
make sure that high-class timber does 
not go to inferior uses would be fully as 
easy to formulate and to operate as 
those aimed at the other end. Funda- 
mental to the whole business, however, 
to economy in the use of timber and to 
maintenance of the growing power of 
the land, is efficient fire protection. In 
some circumstances this once secured 
seems to answer every reasonable end. 

Thus far, only the interests of timber 
production have been considered, the 
questions relating to the utilization, re- 
production and perpetuation of timber 
crops. It is realized fully, however, 
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that other interests are involved in some 
regions, preservation of soil, regularity 
of water flow and attractive scenery be- 
ing chief among the number. On this 
subject I desire to say that what we 
shall need most is clear knowledge of 
the facts, and then the demarcation of 
such areas under the head of protection 
of forests or some similar term. Sec- 
ond, third, and fourth head, repetition 
of the ideas in Marsh’s great work, 
“The Earth as Modified by Human Ac- 
tion,” is not sufficient basis upon which 
to base positive legislation strongly 
affecting private interests. | Accurate, 
trustworthy information is a requisite 
here, and that we are only just begin- 
ning to get, 

When this information is in hand and 
of protective forest are pro- 
claimed, the question will arise if 
public ownership is not altogether the 
best solution of the problem, rather than 
the regulation of the private holder. It 
certainly is simplest and surest, and un- 
less types of forest are such that they 
will produce an income at the same time 
that the protective offices of the forest 
are maintained, it is the only real solu- 
tion. 

[ feel that New York state in ac- 
quiring its forest preserve in the Adi- 
rondack and Catskill Mountains is pur- 
suing the most just and_ satisfactory 
course, a course which it will pay all 
our states to follow in the care of truly 
protective forest areas, at whatever cost 
of money and _ sacrifice. 

In conclusion, some of the salient 
points may be briefly summarized : 

1. Adequate fire protection often se- 
cures in reasonably good fashion all the 
objects necessary to secure reproduction 
and growth of the forest and mainte- 
nance of its protective office. In my 
opinion the state of Maine, in which 
this judicial opinion originated, will be 
among the last of the states to act upon 
it, except with the purpose of promoting 
this particular end, because of the 
abundant reproduction and rapid 


areas 


growth of the region, its freedom from 
soil erosion and the regular flow of its 
rivers due to topography and the exis- 
Regulation or 
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conditions 


will be 
ideal 


ownership 
farther these 
parted from. 

2. To compel men to hold standing 
timber while it is subject to such taxa- 
tion as it is exposed to in some of our 
states is an injustice not to be borne. 
The tax law must be revised first. 

3. Legal regulation of cutting is a 
different matter, so difficult that when 
education will accomplish the same end, 
as it will in many cases, it should be em- 
ployed to the full before resorting to 
the other measure. 

4. Public ownership of those tracts 
on which the maintenance of forest 
cover is indispensable, is the simplest 
and most satisfactory means of attain- 
ing that end. In some types of forest 
regulation to secure its protective 
agency will really amount to confisca- 
tion of its money value. 

5. Hard and fast rules like a dia- 
meter limit are very imperfect means of 
regulation, entirely inapplicable to some 
types of forest. If complete plans can- 
not be made, then some limit should be 
defined, like devastation or destruction 
of the growing power of wood land, 
terms to be interpreted by state officers 
under supervision of the courts, beyond 
which the owner will not be permitted 


to go. 
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DISCUSSION BY A LAWYER 


By ALLEN HOLLIS, of New Hampshire 


NE of the memorable dates in our 
history is May 13, 1908. It marks 
no great victory at arms, nor hero’s 
birth; but on that day President Roose- 
velt gave to the world the doctrine of 
conservation as a living force, since 
grown into the issue of our times. 
The President’s opening address to 
the Congress of Governors, with char- 
acteristic vigor, emphasizes the imme- 
diate danger of exhausting our national 
resources, including our forests. It 
suggests a remedy—state regulation ; 
and as authority quotes a recent opinion 
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state of 
United 


supreme court of the 
and a decision of the 


of the 
Maine 
States Supreme Court. 

The recommendation of this policy 
by such eminent authority arrested the 


Nation's attention. Lovers of the 
woods rejoiced. Those who fought 
federal ownership of timber — lands 
grasped this new weapon with zeal. 


Preservation of forests by statute, with- 
cut cost to the state, appealed to all— 
except those who owned the lands and 
hitherto had ruthlessly devastated them 
in their selfish pursuit of wealth. 

To many lawyers who believed they 
knew something of constitutional lim- 
itations, this announcement came as a 
surprise—possibly as a shock. Prob- 
ably, as stated by Mr. Justice Holmes 
and quoted by the President, “there are 
benefits from a great river that might 
escape a lawyer's view;” but benefit 
alone has not been understood to justify 
depriving a citizen of his property or 
the useful disposal of it, without just 
compensation. 

If any justification is needed for ex- 
amining into the basis and scope of this 
theory of state regulation, it may be 
found in the thought that too much re- 
liance upon any policy may tend to hin- 
der progress on more effectual lines. 

Portions of the language used in the 
cases referred to reach the limits which 
have been set by courts of authority in 
applying the doctrine of police power. 
Precisely what the cases decide, and 
even more, what they signify, are im- 
portant questions. 

First, let us consider Hudson County 
Vater Company vs. McCarter, decided 
in the Supreme Court April 6, 1908, and 
reported in 209 U. S., 349. The point 
actually decided was merely that a 
statute of New Jersey which prohibits 
carrying out of the state the waters of 
any fresh-water lake or water-course is 
a valid exercise of the state’s authority. 
An injunction against the violation of 
the provisions of this statute was 
granted in the state court on the famil- 
iar ground that the defendant had no 
right, as riparian proprietor, to divert 
This view was up- 
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held in. the Supreme Court; but a 
broader ground was there applied—the 
inherent right of the state to protect 
its natural “advantages.” Referring to 
the public interest of the state to main- 
tain its rivers substantially undimin- 
ished, the court, through \r. Justice 
Holmes, says: 

“This public interest is omnipresent 
wherever there is a state, and grows 
more pressing as population grows. 
The private right to appropriate is 
subject to the initial limitation 
that it may not substantially diminish 
one of the great foundations of public 
welfare and health.” 

“Tt,” referring to the “finds 
itself in possession of what all admit 
to be a great public good, and what it 
has.it may keep and give no one a rea- 
son for its will.” 

The portions of the opinion which 
appear particularly to apply to our sub- 
ject are as follows: 

“But it is recognized that the state, 
as quasi-sovereign and representative 
of the interests of the public has a 
standing in court to protect the at- 
mosphere and the water and the forests 
within its territory, irrespective of the 
assent or dissent of the private owners 
of the land most immediately con- 
cerned.” Citing Georgia vs. Tennessee 
Copper Company, 206 U. S., 230, 238, 
and Kansas vs. Colorado, 185 U.S. 
125, 141; 206 U. S., 46, 99. 

“All rights tend to declare them- 
selves absolute to their logical extreme. 
Yet all, in fact, are limited by the neigh- 
borhood of principles of policy. * 
The limits set to property by other pub- 
lic interests present themselves 
branch of what is called the police 
power of the state. * 

“The public interest is omnipresent 
wherever there is a state, and grows 
more pressing as population grows. It 
is fundamental, and we are of opinion 
that the private or riparian proprietors 
cannot be supposed to have deeper 
rights. 

“We are of opinion, further, that the 
constitutional power of the state to in- 
sist that its natural advantages shall 
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remain unimpaired by its citizens, is 
not dependent upon any nice estimate 
of the extent of present use or specu- 
lation as to future needs.” 

Those who would support this idea 
that the state may regulate timber cut- 
ting find in these words authority for 
their position. “Protect the forests” 
—- “irrespective of the assent or 
dissent of the private owners.” “The 
public interest is omnipresent.” “The 
constitutional power of a state to in- 
sist that its natural advantages shall 
remain unimpaired’’—these expressions 
are striking. They are fundamental, 
and seem a ready answer to ancient no- 
tions concerning the rights of private 
property. 

No one would undertake to question 
the importance of these utterances by 
our highest court. They demonstrate 
the patriotic and progressive spirit of 
that great tribunal, and bear splendid 
testimony of the protection which it af- 
fords to public rights against private 
and corporate aggression. Beyond that, 
they give promise of future safeguards 
to the paramount interests of society in 
matters affecting the public welfare. 

Granting all this, it is the lawyer’s 
duty to inquire soberly into the true 
effect of a decision, and to interpret its 
language in the light of earlier cases. 

The true effect of this decision, which 
has been so widely quoted, is merely 
to recognize the state’s right to limit 
the use of public waters, which it holds 
in trust for its people. ‘‘What it has it 
may keep and give no one a reason for 
its will.’ The rights which are lim- 
ited are the relative rights to devote the 
waters to private uses. Such rights, 
though ordinarily appurtenant to the 
adjacent: soil, must yield to the needs 
of that public for which the waters are 
primarily held in trust. The question 
of state interference with property ac- 
tually owned by the individual is not 
raised or considered. 

It is declared that the state “has a 


standing in court to protect * * * the 
forests, irrespective of the * * dis- 
sent of private owners.” This might 


be taken to mean that a state may in- 
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terfere to prevent the destruction of 
forests by the owner; but a reference 
to the cases shows that it actually means 
nothing of the sort. The two well- 
known cases that are cited make it clear 
that the court used these words in their 
exact sense. 

The case of Georgia 
Copper Company, 206 U. 
of the cases cited by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, arose in this way: The at- 
torney general of the state of Georgia 
brought proceedings in the United 
States court in the state of Tennessee 
to secure injunction against the Ten- 
nessee Copper Company, which was so 
operating its works as to cause noxious 
gases to flow from its stacks into the 
state of Georgia and there injure the 
timber and other crops on the ground. 
The question decided in the United 
States Supreme Court was that the state 
of Georgia,as quoted by Justice Holmes, 
had a standing in court to have an in- 
junction issued against the corporation 
in the other state that was so conducting 
its works as to cause an unjustifiable 
and unreasonable destruction in the 
state of Georgia. I want to quote a 
word from that decision to show the 
origin of this suggestion, “irrespective 
of the assent or dissent of the owners 
of the property most immediately con- 
cerned.” The court says, again by Jus- 
tice Holmes : 

“It is a fair and reasonable demand 
on the part of a sovereign that the air 
over its territory should not be polluted 
on a great scale by sulphurous-acid gas; 
that the forests on its mountains, be 
they better or worse and whatever do- 
mestic destruction they have suffered, 
should not be destroyed or threatened 
by the act of persons beyond its con- 
trol; that the crops and orchards on its 
hills should not be endangered from the 
same source. * * * 

“We are satisfied, by a preponder- 
ance of evidence, that the sulphurous 
fumes cause and threaten damage on 
so considerable a scale to the forests 
and vegetable life, if not to the health, 
within the plaintiff state as to make out 
a case within the requirements of Mis- 


vs. Tennessee 
S., 230, one 
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souri vs. Illinois, 200 U. S., 496. 
Whether Georgia, by insisting upon this 
claim, is doing more harm than good 
to her own citizens is for her to de- 


termine.” 
That in answer to a position taken 
in the brief on the part of the company 


that many of the citizens of the state 
of Georgia were entirely satisfied to 
have this thing go on because of the 
business they were getting in connec- 
tion with the manufacture. 

The other case decided by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes was the case of Kansas vs. 
Colorado, 185 U. S., 139, and 206 U.S., 
46, which merely covers the point that 
one state may obtain relief against an- 
other to prevent the diversion of the 
waters of a river unreasonably so as 
to prevent its flow from the upper state 
to the lower one. To the same effect 
is Missouri vs. Illinois, 180 U. S., 208, 
involving the pollution of an interstate 
stream. 

These cases abundantly sustain the 
decision of Mr. Justice Holmes that 
a state has a standing in court to pro- 
tect the atmosphere, the water, and the 
forests, and as abundantly sustain the 
position here taken that his decision 
does not extend to the preservation of 
forests from destruction by the actual 
owner. 

In dealing with the Supreme Court 
decisions, it has seemed sufficient to 
confine the discussion to the cases cited 
by President Roosevelt and by other 
less eminent exponents of the policy of 
state regulation. In actual decision, 
these seem inconclusive. The only 
language bearing directly upon the point, 
appears in Judge Holmes’ opinion in 
Georgia vs. Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany, and is clearly negative. 

“Tt [the state] has the last word as 
to .whether its mountains shall be 
stripped of their forests and its in- 
habitants shall breathe pure air. It 
might have to pay individuals before it 
could utter that word, but with it re- 
mains the final power. * * *” 

It would be rash to assert that the 
Supreme Court would not uphold rea- 
sonable state regulation of timber cut- 
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ting; but that it has not yet gone to 
such lengths is a conservative statement. 

The supreme court of Maine cer- 
tainly has rendered an opinion that 
some measure of regulation is 
permitted by the constitution in that 
state. Advisory opinions lack some- 
what of the authority of decisions in 
litigated cases; but this opinion is as 
definite as words permit. Its effect may 
be thus stated in language selected from 
the questions submitted and the opinion 
itself. 

The state has legislative power to 
promote the general welfare, as an ef- 
ficient means to this end, by laws to 
regulate or restrict, without compensa- 
tion, the cutting or destruction of trees 
growing on wild lands. 

It is evident from the opinion that 
the court had in mind a situation where 
the regulations might defer or some- 
what diminish the profit, but would not 
deprive the owner of his property or 
even the ultimate profitable use of it. 
For the general good, the owner is to 
be compelled to yield something of his 
hitherto unhampered right to destroy 
his own. 

Whether such a doctrine is good 
morals depends largely upon the point 
of view. That it is the law in Maine 
at present is settled; that it is sound 
law as a general proposition is yet to 
be determined. 

The lengths to which a state may 
go under the police power is a question 
upon which the decisions in different 
states are hopelessly at variance. In 
some, the rights of property are con- 
sidered to be well-nigh sacred; in 
others they seem to be less regarded. 
While Maine, in the case just consid- 
ered, shows a tendency towards the ex- 
treme on one side, the sister state of 
New Hampshire holds the balance on 
the other side. 

In a recent case (State vs. Jackman, 
68 N. H., 318), the supreme court, 
by unanimous decision, held that a law 
requiring abutting owners to clear side- 
walks of snow was unconstitutional and 
could not be supported under the doc- 
trine of police power, saying that such 


state 
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power “properly extends to the pro- 
tection of public morals, public health, 
and public safety.” Instead of recog- 
nizing the doctrine that private prop- 
erty must yield to “general regulations 
which are necessary for the common 
good and general welfare” as declared 
in a Massachusetts caSe, the New 
Hampshire court affirms the ‘“‘constitu- 
tional principle of equality and the res- 
ervation of private rights of the sub- 
ject, which are paramount to all gov- 
ernmental authority.” 

These two states developed at the 
same time, had the same common in- 
terests, and were settled by the same 
kind of people, and yet they have come 
to an utterly diametrically opposed posi- 
tion on the question of the constitu- 
tional rights. The state of Massachu- 
setts, with her very notable and able 
courts, has come to the opinion that 
private rights must be understood to 
be subject to certain paramount rights 
of the state; while in New Hampshire, 
where those of us who still remain, be- 
lieve that all of the ability has not emi- 
grated to Massachusetts, the position 
taken by the supreme court is that 
the private citizen—the subject, as 
they call him in the opinion—has cer- 
tain rights which cannot be interfered 
with by any governmental authority. | 
am not here to define either position, 
but merely to point out the difficulty 
in dealing with a question among sev- 
eral states where these diverse views 
are about equally divided, and with all 
kinds of views between. 

A more recent case in New Hamp- 
shire (Bigelow vs. Whitcomb) denies 
the right of the state to take without 
compensation trees standing within 
highways which are needed for shade 
and ornament. That, by the way, is a 
difficulty which the New Hampshire So- 


ciety has cured by having the law 


amended. 

There can be no doubt, in my own 
state, at least, that the constitution does 
not permit confiscation of private prop- 
erty or substantial interference with its 
lawful use, under any theory of police 
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power more extensive than is necessary 
for the protection of the public morals, 
health, and safety. 

That states 
theory of the case in Maine, 
others will adhere to the more con- 
servative view, is unquestionable. The 
right and duty of the highest court in 
each state to follow its precedents in 
construing this fundamental law cannot 
he questioned or criticized by those who 
hold to different views. So long as the 
states have any rights remaining, the 
constitutional limitations which a state 
has established and recognizes for itself 
must be respected. 

Underlying the constitutional ground 
is a broad principle of abstract right. 
As has been stated by high authority, 
“it is a familiar fact that the corporate 
conscience is ever inferior to the indi- 
vidual conscience—that a body of men 
will commit as a joint act that which 
every individual of them would shrink 
from did he feel personally responsible.” 

A statute imposing some measure of 


the 
while 


some will adopt 


restraint upon timber-land owners, with- 
out ultimately depriving them of the 
beneficial use of their property would 
seem to satisfy the constitutional lim- 
itations in most of our states; and if 
such regulation is found to be neces- 
sary and useful in protecting the public 
good, it may be reasonable to expect, 
in time, that in other states the con- 
stitutional limitations will be enlarged 
to that end. 

In other words, I regard 
tional objections as merely temporary, 
if a means can be found fairly to work 
out the result desired. If the consti- 
tution is not broad enough to permit 
an act which is proper and right and 
fair, I am young enough to start in to 
have the constitution amended wher- 
ever it needs it. 

Looking at the definite question, it is 
my present opinion that state regulation, 
so far as it covers the method of cut- 
ting, treatment of tops, the matter of 
fire lines, comes clearly within the rule 
that the state may establish regulations 


constitu- 
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for the public safety; and I should ex- 
pect that such regulations as that would 
be maintained in any state. 

Whether effectual method of 
regulation can be devised which will 
come within the principle above sug- 
gested, is a matter for experts in for- 
estry, assisted perhaps by lawyers who 
are in sympathy with the policy. Im- 
posing actual hardship and loss upon 
owners is not to be expected or de- 
sired. Upon this legislative question 
the statutes of Maine, even, remain si- 


ally 


lent. Problems of administration are 
unsolved. At a hearing before a leg- 
islative committee on a bill to pro- 


hibit cutting below a certain limit, an 
intelligent witness humorously define‘ 
the police power as providing a police- 
man for every woodlot. His advice 
to the farmers to oppose the bill was en- 
thusiastically adopted. Enforcing reg- 
ulations involves minute supervision by 
state agents. Rural communities re- 
sent official interference with their af- 
fairs. The necessity must be vital to 
recommend such a system to a legis- 
lature of practical men. 

Assuming that effective regulation 
will involve loss to the owner, a plan 
of compensation through a sensible ad- 
justment of taxation, designed to en- 
courage timber raising, appears at- 
tractive. The complications incident to 
such a plan present great difficulties, 
perhaps impossible of solution: but the 
subject may be worth considering. 

Taxation to-day, in my opinion, is 
the greatest menace to forest preserva- 
tion. If I may be permitted to digress 
for a minute, I want to say just a word 
about this question of taxation, for the 
reason that I hinted at, and that 
hinted at by the voice from the women’s 
clubs. 

One principle is absolutely sound 
we all know it, and what we have to do 
is to make everybody else know it 
and that is, that the annual taxation 
on a crop which is constantly increas- 


Was 


ing in value each year means confisca- 


tion of that property more certainly 
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than any state regulation which [ have 
talked about. I say that nobody can 
afford to plant and raise a crop that 
takes fifty or a hundred years to ma- 
ture and pay equal and prop irtionate 
taxes during that time; because it will 
carry the value of that crop way beyond 
what it has hitherto been supposed it 
was worth. 

What should be done is to tax the land 
at a practical nominal valuation, more 
for the sake of keeping it on the books 
than anything else; that is the proper 
method, such as $1 an acre or even less; 
or at the prevailing rate applicable to 
all land. This method is simple and 
should be adepted. 

[ have an almost wicked desire to 
impose the tax when the timber is cut 
at so high a rate that they will never 
cut it. But, taking a practical view. 
it is my idea that that rate should be 
fixed at a point which will cause the 
owner to pay his proportion of the pub- 
lic burden of taxation on that class of 
his property lessened to a fair propor- 
tion by the benefits which he has con- 
ferred upon society by leaving the tim- 
ber growing on our hillsides. 

To many intelligent men the solu- 
tion of the conservation problem ap- 
pears to be in state or federal owner- 
ship. Some states, notably Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, embarked 
upon this policy. and notwithstanding 
powerful opposition, the idea of federal 
adoption of the same principle is gain- 
ing ground. If the public good re- 
quires that the forest growth upon our 


have 


mountain slopes should be preserved, 
for the benefit of navigation upon our 
rivers, or for local reasons, the nation 
or the state owes a solemn duty to its 
citizens to preserve them by the most 
effectual which is unquestion- 
ably through purchase. The 
of timber 


means, 
obvious 
use of a forest as a source 
supply bears a varying proportion to 
its benefits to the public health and pros- 
peritvy. Owning such timber lands, the 
government may proceed, unhampered 
by private rights, to manage its prop- 
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erty with due regard to a supply of 
timber as well as the protection of the 


general welfare. Such a method of 
dealing with the matter is direct and 
ae = 


I 
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sensible; it is worth all it costs; and 
the permanent burden, if any, falls 
where it belongs, on the public which 
receives the benefit. 





CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


For many years a life member and elected in January a Director of the American Forestry Association 














FOREST CONSERVATION AND TAXATION 


By CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


ONSERVATION, from a ques- 
( } tion of obscurity only ten years 

ago, has become one of the most 
vital issues of to-day, an issue which is 
essentially economic, and which should 
not become political or personal. Of 
the many natural resources that should 
be conserved, there is none more im- 
portant than the forest. While the 
Nation and the state are working to 
devise ways and means of conserving 
our forest resources, we are at the same 
time, in a real sense, taxing our timber 
to death. In those parts of the country 
where timber is plenty, little heed is 
paid to the fact that forests are a crop, 
just as much as grain, and when the in- 
dividual owner is obliged to pay an an- 
nual tax on his growing timber, it is no 
wonder that he cuts, and usually cuts 
all. It is the most direct way of escap- 
ing practical confiscation through taxa- 
tion. 

Many of the states have passed laws 
to encourage the planting of trees. If 
it is a good thing for the state to thus 
encourage planting, it certainly is a 
good policy to encourage the forest 
owner to cut his timber conservatively, 
and under the best method of forest 
management. Two great things are 





Note.—The foregoing article is the sub- 
stance of an address delivered by Mr. Pack 
before the American Civic League in Wash- 
ington, January 17. In this connection, we 
cite the resolution adopted by the American 
Forestry Association at its recent annual 
meeting : 


“Resolved, That for purposes of taxation 
this Association approves the general policy 
of separating growing timber from the land 
upon which it stands; that the land be taxed 
each year and the timber only when it is cut, 
when a proper tax shall be paid.” 


who have studied forest 
substantial accord on the 
THE Epitor. 


Among those 
taxation there is 
general principle. 


keeping many timber-land owners from 
adopting forestry methods, and these 
are fire and taxes. 

When, by a vigorously enforced uni- 
form law, the responsibility for care- 
lessness which causes fire is well fixed 
and enforced, as against individuals 
and railroads, we can properly prevent 
forest fires. The principle of fire laws 
is to prevent fires, and this principle 
should obtain in enforcing as well as 
drafting them. I believe that the only 
effective fire system is one where a force 
of trained fire wardens is provided, 
whose first duty is fire patrol, and who 
are sufficiently paid for their work. 

As was stated in the report of the 
National Conservation Commission, 
from now on the relation of taxation 
to the permanent usefulness of the 
forest will be vital, and of the first 
importance. Our present tax laws pre- 
vent reforestation on cut-over lands 
and the perpetuation of existing forests 
by a proper use and economic cutting. 
The importance of the proper use of 
our privately owned forests becomes 
immediately more apparent when it is 
realized that forests privately owned 
contain at least four-fifths of the stand- 
ing timber of the country. The Forest 
Service tells us forestry is now prac- 
tised on seventy per cent of the forests 
publicly owned, but not on more than 
one per cent of the timber lands pri- 
vately owned. 

How are we to perpetuate our tim- 
ber resources and care for the future 
unless the best principles of forestry are 
practised by the individual owner? This 
can be brought about best, in my judg- 
ment, by uniform laws for protection 
from fire and for proper taxation. We 
tax our forests under the general- 
property tax, a practise abandoned long 
ago by other great nations. In fact, we 
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are the only advanced nation with the 
crop of standing timber on its annual 
tax roll. As long as forests are taxed 
on the basis of an annual crop, the 
holding of young forests until they ma- 
ture means financial loss to the owner. 
Under such conditions the establishment 
of new forests cannot be expected. | 
believe that the taxation of forest lands 
should be based upon the yield, when 
the timber is cut. The timber should 
be taxed separately from the land, and 
only like other crops, after it is har- 
vested. The land alone should be taxed 
annually. The tax on the timber itself, 
when cut, and an annual tax upon the 
land, exclusive of the timber, is prac- 
tical, certain, and fair, and well adapted 
to American conditions of forest in 

vestment. It would insure a perma- 
nent revenue from the forests, in place 
of a temporary one. Such a law would 
be a tremendous improvement over the 
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present system of taxation, which en 
courages and even compels forest de 


struction. 


It is realized that the principles 
which are here recommended — can- 
not be generally adopted — without 


amendment to the constitutions of many 
of the states; but a growing public in 


terest in the subject will compel such 
amendments and open the way for a 
system of forest) taxation which will 


really encourage the holding of timber 
and the lands other 
wise of little economic value. In some 
of the states steps have already been 


reforestation of 


taken to this end. 

\s has been well said, “it 1s better 
from every side that forest land should 
vield a moderate tax permanently than 
that it should yield an excessive rev- 
temporarily, and then 


enue cease to 


vield at all.” 








How shall this land be taxed to encourage maximum timber production ? 














THE WEEKS BILL 


Report of the Majority of the House Committee in Favor of the Bill 


HE report of the majority of the 
T Committee on Agriculture of the 

House of Representatives on the 
Weeks bill “to enable any state to coop- 
erate with any other state or states, or 
with the United States for the protection 
of the watersheds of navigable streams, 
and to appoint a commission for the ac- 
quisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable 
rivers,’ Outlines the provisions of the 
bill, section by section, a task already 
performed for its readers by AMERICAN 
Forestry. It is pointed out that the 
government, as the nation’s representa- 
tive, is amply safeguarded by the pro- 
visions of the bill, which is then dis- 
cussed as follows: 


Majority Report on Forest Reserves 
GENERAL SCOPE 


The bill is national in its scope. 
While its proponents have the Southern 
Appalachians and White Mountains in 
mind as the regions most vital at pres- 
ent, in which its principles directly ap- 
ply, it will be noticed that they may be 
applied to any sections in which the ne- 
cessity may exist or arise. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that in the applica- 
tion of its principles the southern and 
‘astern sections of the country would 
be given first consideration because of 
the greater necessity in these sections 
for immediate preventive and protective 
remedies. 

The objects sought in this bill ap- 
peal to every American on grounds of 
broadest and most unselfish patriotism. 
It is the first step in the direction, and 
fundamental to, the great movement for 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources which is the vital point around 


4 


which the constructive thought and 
statesmanship of the present are build- 
ing for the future. It is the most prac- 
tical and immediately necessary of the 
conservation measures that have been 
proposed and was strongly pointed out 
to be such by President Roosevelt in 
enunciating the conservation policy. It 
involves the smallest initial expenditure, 
the least possible future expenditure, 
and the surest return upon the invest- 
ment, judging from the experience of 
every country that has practiced for a 
sufficient term of years a comprehensive 
and efficient forestry policy, of any 
project embodied in the conservation 
movement. It seeks to conserve one of 
the richest of our national assets from 
serious impairment if not destruction— 
our navigable waterways. 

The bill involves an issue of national 
equity and appeals strongly to the na- 
tion’s sense of equity without regard 
to section or party affiliation. Years 
ago the original states of the east ob- 
tained by purchase and cession a great 
national domain west of the Missis- 
sippi. Out of this domain many of the 
states of the west were carved and en- 
dowed with all of the rights of the 
original thirteen. To their develop- 
ment the older states contributed by 
liberal legislation, investments, and by 
the initiation of great national improve- 
ment enterprises for which the whole 
country, not the new states alone, con- 
tributed the funds. Finally, for the good 
of the whole, for the protection and 
welfare of the future of this western 
country, the nation took out of the 
market millions of acres of its lands, 
gave up its expectation of returns to 
the amount of over $400,000,000, in 
which all would have shared, in order 
that beneficent forests might be main- 
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tained in perpetuity in the western 
mountains, that a supply of timber 
might be assured for all time to the 
people of these states, and that the nec- 
essary flow of their streams might be 
maintained. 

In the meanwhile, the, crowding of 
civilization, the insistent demands of 
the market, the wasteful manner of 
handling and the ravages of fire had 
been devastating the southern and east- 
ern mountains, which had passed into 
private ownership long before it was 
realized that there could ever come a 
time when the necessity of conserving 
the natural resources of this rich coun- 
try would become an issue of supreme 
importance alike to the present and the 
future. Not only was the timber sup- 
ply threatened with exhaustion, but the 
flow of numerous rivers, whose water- 
powers furnish so much of wealth and 
employment, was in jeopardy, and, 
through erosion, silting, and irregular 
flow, the navigability of many of them 
was endangered. The plea of the peo- 
ple of the northeast and southeast for 
relief was brought to Congress more 
than a decade ago, and is now before 
Congress in this bill. 

Along with the national irrigation 


work of the west, the hundred 
and ninety-odd million of acres of 
national forests in that same sec- 
tion, the gift to the world of the 


-anama Canal, these people of the 
south and east appeal for the expendi- 
ture—more properly investment—of a 
few million dollars conservatively ap- 
plied to initiate in their mountains a 
conservation enterprise which is in line 
with the past policy of the nation in 
other directions, and of every first-class 
power in.the world. It is a movement 
which the states themselves are unable 
to initiate. They have neither the power 
nor the resources, nor is it a duty which 
they alone can be asked to assume. 


Every state of every section will bene- 
fit by the conserving of the timber sup- 
ply, water powers and navigable streams 
of our southern and eastern mountains. 
It. is a national duty which neither in 
equity nor wisdom this Congress can 
longer shirk. 
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Every year of delay increases the 
loss of our resources in these regions. 
Each year of postponement of action 
adds to the loss and the ultimate ex- 
penditure which shall have to be made 
when necessity forces us ultimately 
to acquire and control these forests. It 
is a short-sighted policy which blinds 
us to the lessons of history and the ex- 
perience of other and older countries. 


~ 


OTHER COUNTRIES HAVE BEEN FORCED 
TO THE CONTROL OF MOUNTAIN FORESTS 


In dealing with mountain watersheds, 
European countries years ago faced 
the problems which now confront the 
United States. Almost without excep- 
tion, they have passed through three 
stages in their treatment of mountain 
forests. Unrestricted individual own- 
ership was the first stage, and this plan 
uniformly failed. In France, following 
the revolution, unrestricted private con- 
trol prevailed until 1803. By that time, 
fire, cutting, pasturage, and improper 
tillage in the mountains had caused the 
ruin or serious damage of eight hun- 
dred thousand acres of valley farm 
lands on account of debris carried down 
by the mountain torrents. 

Individual ownership with 
ment regulation as to cutting and fire 
protection, was the second siage. Italy 
thoroughly tried this plan from 1877 to 
1888, and abandoned it because of the 
difficulty of enforcement. Enforcement 
of the laws was constantly vitiated by 
political exigencies. The experience of 
Italy was practically the experience of 
all other European countries and gov- 
ernment regulation of private forests is 
now in effect only as an adjunct of 
government ownership of the more im- 
portant areas. 

Government ownership of a portion 
of the protective forests of the moun- 
tains and government supervision over 
the balance is the third stage which has 
been in effect for more than a quarter 
of a century in all of the leading coun- 
tries of Europe. Of all the plans, this 
is the only one that has been entirely 
successful. Erosion of mountain soils 
has been reduced to the minimum, the 


govern- 
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flow of streams has been equalized, and 
the forests have become a source of 
profit. In Germany the average net 
income per acre from the forests is 
$2.40 a year, while in the well-managed 
state and communal forests of Switzer- 
land the net annual income per acre is 
from $3 to $6.50 per acre, and in 
some of the city forests it reaches from 
$8 to $o. 

In no country of Europe does the 
government own all or a large part of 
the forests, nor is a different plan un- 
dertaken in this bill. In many instances 
it owns only a small per cent. Even in 
Germany, where forestry is most highly 
developed, the crown and state forests 
amount to but thirty-three and seven- 
tenths per cent of the total. Much be- 
longs to towns, corporations, and indi- 
viduals. Several countries are actively 
purchasing waste lands and restoring 
the forests by planting. Up to 1900 
France had bought 400,000 acres, of 
which 218,000 acres had been planted. 
She continues to acquire land at the 
rate Of 25,000 to 30,000 acres per year. 
Sweden during the past thirty years has 
purchased 600,000 acres at an average 
cost of $5.30 per acre. 

It is the ownership of protective 
mountain forests that is sought by the 
state. Their influence on the silting up 
and flow of streams is not only conceded, 
but is recognized as the foundation of 
the state forest systems of Europe, by 
the highest engineering and _ forestry 
authorities. 

The experience of the countries of 
Europe, reaching back for over a hun- 
dred years, without exception, points a 
course which our government, looking 
beyond the immediate present, cannot 
afford to ignore. It is fortunate for 
us that by immediate action, we can 
avoid the enormous expense of reforesta- 
tion necessary in the forest policies of 
European countries, where a large part 
of the expense is due to planting on 
lands where the natural forest has 
been exterminated. In the United 
States at this time, the problem is not 
one of reforestation, but of protecting 
and using wisely the forests which na- 
ture has provided; it is not a question 
of the creation of forests, but of the 


conservation of those we have already. 
The enactment of this bill into law, we 
confidently believe will save us from 
the fatal errors and heavy burdens of 
European countries in dealing with this 
problem. 


FOREST INFLUENCES ON STREAM FLOW 


Your committee, having in view the 
importance of a thorough investigation 
of the claims for and against forest 
preservation in relation to its functions 
aS a conserver of water in aid of navi- 
gation, has had before it in numerous 
hearings during this and past Con- 
gresses, many distinguished authorities 
to give their views and conclusions on 
this question. 

Much valuable data and expert opin- 
ion concerning American and European 
conditions have been brought to the at- 
tention of your committee. 

The problem is recognized by the 
best opinions to be a difficult one, but 
the most exhaustive symposium held 
upon the subject, from an engineering 
and forestry point of view, was un- 
doubtedly the International Congress 
of Navigation, held at Milan, 1905, at 
which the general subject of forest in- 
fluences upon streamflow was pre- 
sented and discussed by a number of 
eminent and able men, these being: 

1. Mr. H. Keller, privy councillor of 
the public works department, Austria. 

2. Mr. H. N. Lafosse, inspector of 
rivers and forests, France. 

3. Mr. V. Lokhtine, Russia. 

4. Mr. Ponti, engineer in chief of the 
genio civile, Italy 

5. Mr. J. Riedel, engineer, technical 
councillor, at Vienna. 

6. Mr. J Wolfschutz, 
councillor, Austria. 

7. Mr. E. Lauda, director of the royal 
hydrographic office at Vienna. 

The conclusions advanced by these 
authorities have been summarized care- 
fully by Mr. Cipolletti, a prominent 
Italian engineer, in his official sum- 
mary of the inland navigation section 
of the congress, in these words: 

“First. Opinions being unanimous 
upon the point that forests exert a ben- 
eficial influence : 
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‘‘(a) Upon the consolidation of slop- 
ing grounds by preventing the disas- 
trous washing off of materials to the 
bottom of the valley; 

“(b) Upon the formation and per- 
manency of springs, at least in im- 
permeable ground and on slopes ; 

“(c) Upon the better régime of 
rivers at least at the period of their 
low-water and ordinary flows.” 

Your committee prefer, however, that 
these men should speak for themselves. 
Mr. Keller says: “In many places and 
especially in the Mediterranean Basin 
and outlying districts, injurious changes 
have occurred in the nature of the soil, 
owing to deforestation, and in some 
special cases owing to the formation of 
swamps. These changes have had un- 
fortunate consequences, among others 
an alteration in the regimen and flow 
of waters.” 

Mr. Lajosse says: “The effect of 
the destruction of forests, especially of 
the woods on mountains, is to hurt the 
regimen of rivers and to lessen their 
discharge.” 

Mr. Lokhtine says: “Forests form 
a beneficent factor, acting favorably on 
the general abundance of water in a 
country and particularly on the supply 
of springs and rivers; that is why the 
destruction of forests should be consid- 
ered as hurtful and dangerous.” 

Mr. Ponti says: “Forests are al- 
ways effective for holding steep slopes ; 
they are powerful auxiliaries for any 
kind of work carried on with the ob- 
ject of reducing the volume of material 
which the water may carry off. * * * 
Forests retard the flow of the rain to 
the bed of the river and reduce its 
volume.” 

Mr. Riedel says: “Is it necessary 
over and over again to draw attention 
to the circumstance that the meteoric 
waters flow from the deforested slopes 
as from the roof of a house, while in 
forested expanses a large proportion of 
the moisture brought by the rain is 
caught by the crowns of the trees, 
partly to evaporate and partly to fall 
slowly to the ground, that it has more 
time than that which strikes the latter 
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direct to sink into the soil and supply an 
enduring feed to the springs?” 

Mr. Wolfschutz says: ‘When we 
sum up these discussions we come to 
the conclusion that the existence of for- 
ests and swamps will on the whole have 
a favorable influence on the water 
régime.” 

Mr. Lauda, who has been extensively 
quoted in respect to certain observa- 
tions regarding floods in the Danube 
and Seine, said at this congress: ‘First, 
precipitation, retention, and discharge 
are connected by certain laws; second, 
the forest exerts an influence in any 
case on the flow of water; third, the re- 
tention of the water precipitated is, in 
a certain measure, greater in the more 
than in the less wooded basin.” 

And again he says: “A final judg- 
ment on the subject of the influence ot 
forests on the regimen of streams can- 
not be uttered, the experimental data 
possessed so far covering only a rela- 
tively short space of time.” 

And again: “The general utility of 
the forests is so well settled "= 
a means of protecting the soil against 
earth slides * * * in reducing the 
amount of sediment carried bythe rivers, 
so important that these reasons alone 
justify fully the greatest possible pro- 
motion of forest cover.” 

These conclusions are in harmony 
with the opinions of a majority of en- 
gineers and expert foresters who have 
appeared personally before your com- 
mittee and are in exact accord with 
the views of the American Institute of 
Electrical Fngineers, composed of 6,300 
members, and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, with a membership of 
over 4,500, both recognized as the lead- 
ing organizations of their kind in the 
world. In resolutions presented by 
them to the Agricultural Committee in 
January, 1908, their views upon the ef- 
fect of forests on the regularity of 
streamflow are unequivocally set forth. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Wuereas the value of water powers is de- 
termined in great measure by regularity of 
flow of streams, which regularity is seriously 
impaired by the removal of forest cover at 
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the headwaters, with the resulting diminution 
in the natural storage capacity of the water- 
shed, this impairment frequently being per- 
manent because of the impossibility of refor- 
estation owing to the destruction of essen- 
tial elements of the soil by fire and its loss 
by erosion; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
that the attention of the national and state 
governments should be called to the impor- 
tance of taking such immediate action as may 
be necessary to protect the headwaters of 
important streams from deforestation, and 
to secure through the introduction of scien- 
tific forestry and the elimination of forest 
fires the protection of the timber supply. 


RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS 


WuereAs the timber resources of this 
country are being rapidly diminished, owing 
to unscientific methods of forestry, to the 
prevalence of forest fires, and to a wasteful 
use of timber, resulting in a steady increase 
in the cost of both hard and soft wood, and 
which may result, moreover, in the diminu- 
tion of the natural storage capacity of our 
streams, and increasing irregularity of flow, 
and consequent impairment in the value of 
our water powers; 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the board 
of direction of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers every endeavor should be made to 
further the introduction of principles of sci- 
entific forestry and the creation and preser- 
vation of national and state forest preserves, 
and in particular the board of direction ap- 
proves and urges the passage by Congress 
of a bill providing for national forest re- 
serves in the Southern Appalachian and White 
Mountains. 


In view, therefore, of the almost unan- 
imous consensus of scientific thought, 
coupled with the common-sense judg- 
ment of practical men, your committee 
feels warranted in accepting as funda- 
mentally correct: 

1. That a forest cover is of great 
value in retarding run-off, and in moun- 
tain regions contributes more directly 
and in a more beneficial manner to the 
underground waters than any other 
single agency. 

2. That a forested watershed exerts 
an appreciable and beneficial influence 
upon the run-off,, by maintaining longer 
periods of average flow, thereby lessen- 
ing tendencies both to low and _ high 
water. 

3. That on sloping ground, and es- 
pecially on the steeper and _ longer 


slopes, prevailing in mountain regions, 
the forest is of first importance in pre- 
venting soil erosion and consequent 
silting of streams by the detritus from 
such slopes, this detritus, when formed, 
finally reaching, as is well established 
and undisputed, the lower reaches of 
streams, causing changes in river beds, 
building up sandbars and other ob- 
structions to navigation. 


FOREST DESTRUCTION IN SOUTHERN AND 


EASTERN MOUNTAINS 


The testimony before the committee 
is abundant and convincing to the ef- 
fect that the destruction of forests in 
the Southern Appalachians and White 
Mountains is going on at an alarming 
rate. Wasteful and unscientific lumber- 
ing, followed by forest fires, the effort 
to cultivate the land upon the steep 
slopes of the mountains, are serving to 
bring about a condition which, unless 
checked, must inevitably result in the 
exhaustion of the timber supply of the 
south and east, the destruction of their 
splendid water powers, and ultimately, 
in a serious hindrance to the navigation 
of our inland waterways. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


Your committee believes that there 
is nO more important bill before this 
body than this which we here report. 
It involves the agricultural, industrial, 
and commercial future of the sections 
to which it is most immediately di- 
rected. Its favorable consideration is 
urged by as large a number of organ- 
izations, business, scientific, and civic, 
as ever gave support to any proposi- 
tion pending before us. Favor is asked 
for it by the business interests of the 
country which recognize that continu- 
ance of industrial development for the 
future must depend upon the conserva- 
tion rather than upon the exploitation 
of our natural resources. It is sup- 
ported by a class of people whose 
achievements make up the industrial 
glory of the nation, and whose judg- 
ment, therefore, is entitled to most se- 
rious and patient consideration. 
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No organization of any kind, no com- 
mittee, legislative or otherwise ; no body 
of men, legislative or otherwise, has 
ever acted otherwise than favorably 
upon the principles involved in this bill. 
Numerous senate and house committees 
of this Congress have reported it favor- 
ably to their respective bodies. Three 
times it passed the senate and in the 
last Congress passed the house by a 
substantial majority. Three Presidents 
—MckKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft— 
have been its outspoken advocates. It 
has received the endorsement of every 
President of the country since agita- 
tion in its behalf was begun. The al- 
most unanimous sentiment of the pro- 
gressive citizens of the country de- 
mands favorable action upon it at our 
hands. Further delay cannot be justi- 
fied in view of the facts in possession 
of your committee. They warrant im- 
mediate action; the country expects it. 


me owe we 


The above report has the approval of 
the following eleven members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture: 


WILLIAM W. Cocks, First New York 
District. 

RatpH D. Core, Eighth Ohio Dis- 
trict. 

James C. McLauGutin, Ninth Mich- 
igan District. 

CHARLES C. Pratt, Fourteenth Penn- 
sylvania District. 

L. B. Hanna, North Dakota. 

FRANK PLUMLEY, Second Vermont 
District. 

Joun Lame, Third Virginia District. 

Aspury F. Lever, Seventh South 
Carolina District. 

Aucustus O. STANLEY, Second Ken- 
tucky District. 

Gorpon Lee, Seventh Georgia Dts- 
trict. 

James T. 
nois District. 


McDermott, Fourth IIli- 


The minority report, dissenting from 
these views, is signed by: 


Cuarctes F. Scott, Second Kansas 
District. 
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GILBERT N. HauGen, Fourth lowa 
District. 

Witiis C. HAwtey, First 
District. 

JoseErpH HoweELt, Utah. 

PLEASANT T. CHAPMAN, 
fourth Illinots District. 

Jack Beaty, Fifth Texas District. 

Wittiam W. Rucker, Second Mis- 
sourt District. 


Oregon 


Twenty- 


In an editorial on another page some 
comments are made upon the minority’s 
statement of the case which will sug- 
gest a reason for not printing it in full. 
The report is so misleading that it nee Is 
to be checked by comparison with the 
records. As our readers would hardly 
have patience for this task, and there is 
not space to make the necessary an- 
notations here, it is necessary to leave 
it with such comment as is made in the 
editorial above mentioned. 

One statement made by the minority 
must be corrected, for it is untrue, and 
it illustrates well the disregard of facts 
with which the report was _ prepared. 
The statement is made that “when this 
project was originally proposed, it in- 
cluded only the Appalachian Mountains, 
but the bill introduced to carry it into 
effect even then called for an appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000. Later the plan was 
broadened to include the White Moun- 
tains, and then a bill was introduced 
asking for $30,000,000.” 

No bill has been introduced appropri- 
ating any such amount as that last 
named, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee, who signed the minority report, 
ought to know it. The largest appro- 
priation in any of the Appalachian bills 
was that carried by the Weeks bill as 


passed by the House last year. That 
was a continuing appropriation and 


would have totaled $21,000,000 in ten 
years. 

It may be added that the supporters 
of this legislation have contended from 
the first that every year of delay would 
increase the. ultimate cost to the nation 
of what would have to be done sooner 
or later. 
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Taxation the Primary Issue 


HE discussion of state regulation of 
timber cutting at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Associa- 


tion brought out some interesting 
points. Not the least of these was the 


conclusion, reached by both Mr. Cary 
and Mr. Hollis, whose papers are pub- 
lished in our pages this month, and 
agreed to by several who took part in 
the general discussion, that state regu- 
lation would be unjust, impracticable, 
and unconstitutional, unless preceded by 
a reform in methods of taxing forest 
lands. The argument, made from dif- 
ferent angles of approach, seems unan- 
swerable, that for the state to place a 
cumulative tax on growing timber and 
then to undertake to restrict and regu- 
late its use may and often would 
amount to practical confiscation. 

An equitable adjustment of taxation 
must, therefore, precede any legislation 
looking to state regulation of the man- 
agement of timber crops. 

Mr. Hollis, who in his paper pre- 
sented the subject “from a_ lawyer's 
viewpoint, added an illuminating ap- 
pendix in the discussion that followed, 
when he argued on somewhat broader 
grounds. After explaining that in his 
paper he undertook “to define the con- 
dition of the question as it stands on 
the authorities to-day,” he said that his 
“conclusion as a citizen would be that 
whatever regulation of forest cutting 
is necessary and useful for the protec- 
tion of the public welfare ought to be 
introduced now or before a_ great 
while,” even if it required constitutional 
changes. Turning, then, to taxation, 
Mr. Hollis made the further points that 
taxation on potential values, after the 
German method, is impracticable in this 
country because forest production is 
not sufficiently systematized. The tax- 
ation system must be made attractive 
to private owners. The low market 
value of timber, until recently, and the 
moderation of boards of assessors are 


the reasons why the baneful effects of 
the present scheme of taxation have not 
been more keenly felt hitherto; but the 
study of forest taxation in New Hamp- 
shire by Mr. Foster, of the United 
States Forest Service, showed that in 
that state, which is not exceptional in 
this regard, timberlands were taxed at 
from three to 150 per cent of their 
actual market value, a condition very 
satisfactory to the three per cent 
owners, but far from that to the owners 
at the other extreme. 

The system proposed by Mr. Hollis 
was generally stated at follows: “Tax 
the land merely what it is worth un- 
der all circumstances, varying as it 
will by climate, location, soil, and the 
like * when we come to tax the 
timber itself * taking a share of 
the gross income which will represent 
the same share of the gross income 
from other property.” While he re- 
garded this due proportion as_ not 
clearly worked out, Mr. Hollis person- 
ally estimated it at about twenty per 
cent. 

Mr. George H. Maxwell declared 
his belief “that the establishment in 
every state of a right system of forest 
taxation would do more than anything 
else to develop rapidly the creation of 
new forest plantations and the better 
care of those already existing that have 
not already grown to maturity.” Mr. 
Maxwell divided forest property into 
three classes—the land, the growing 


timber, and the matured timber. The 
land value is easily ascertained, the 
growing trees that have not reached 
their maximum value should not be 
taxed, but the matured trees should 


be taxed. In reply to a question by 
Mr. Ayres as to who will determine 
when the timber is mature, Mr. Max- 
well said there is no other way except 
by state or local tax collectors or com- 
missions. We must simply do the best 
we can, as we do with other assess- 
ments. Mr. Maxwell took the same 
299 
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position as the other speakers in regard 
to the relation of taxation to state regu- 
lation, and made an argument for the 
feasibility and desirability of some form 
of state regulation under a proper and 
equitable scheme of taxation. That is 
another story, so far as our present 
purpose is concerned, which is to show 
the uniform trend of the discussion in 
its bearing on taxation. Mr. Pack’s 
brief paper, which we _ publish, runs 
along the same line. 

The idea in regard to the funda- 
mental plan of taxation advanced by 
all of these gentlemen coincides with 
that embodied in recent platforms of 
the American Forestry Association and 
other organizations, including the able 
discussions before the International 
Tax Conference. This essential unanim- 
ity shows that the thinking upon this 
question during the last two or three 
years has brought about a rapid clari- 
fying of ideas. The next thing is to 
make the conclusions that have been 
arrived at effective through legislation. 
This means that we must carry further 
the knowledge of the principles that 
relate to forest taxation, so that public 
opinion will become active on the sub- 
ject. In Massachusetts the question 
has been brought forward in an at- 
tempt to have an amendment to the 
constitution introduced, permitting the 
classification of property for purposes 
of taxation. In the arguments on this 
proposition before the special commis- 
sion the subjectof forest taxation played 
a prominent part.* The commission, 
much to the surprise of the people of 
the state, reported against the amend- 
ment, but the fight is still on and will 
probably ultimately be won. When it 
is there is. every likelihood that Mas- 
sachusetts will add a modern taxation 
measure to its growing body of excel- 
lent forest law. There are many other 
states, however, in which action on this 
point is even more important to the 
forest interests of the country. Here, 
also, is a subject that may properly in- 
terest the enthusiasts for uniform legis- 





*In this connection a statement recently 
made by Henry James, Jr., of the Massachu- 
setts Forestry Association, is of interest. It 
will be found on another page. 
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lation, for it is a field in which uni- 
formity would be beneficial. 
me oe ay 


The Need of Private Forestry 


HE Chief of the Forest Service 

made an important contribution to 
the discussion of that phase of the for- 
est problem that relates to the practice 
of forestry on private holdings in an 
address to the National Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in New Orleans,on the 19th 
of April. We have always urged that 
the forest problem involves the ele- 
ments of national, state, municipal, and 
individual action. A common fault of 
the American people is to depend too 
much upon legislation to settle all of 
their difficulties, and it is well for us 
to be reminded sometimes of the duties 
and the opportunities of the individual. 
This Mr. Graves did in the address to 
which we refer. 

“The more I study into this subject 
of private forestry,” he said, “the more 
I am convinced that what is needed is 
not immediate legislation, but an im- 
mediate beginning of the practical op- 
eration of forestry, and I am convinced 
that the results of such a beginning will 
be conclusive evidence that American 
lumbermen are fully capable of meeting 
the conservation problem both from the 
standpoint of the permanent require- 
ments of the lumber trade and from 
that of the continued prosperity of the 
public at large.” 

Mr. Graves, however, is no doctrin- 
aire, and cherishes no illusions in re- 
gard to the immediate results. -He said 
that the immediate general application 
of scientific forestry over large hold- 
ings would not be practical because it 
would involve a considerable invest- 
ment with no certainty as to the returns 
to be expected, and it is also necessary 
that a preliminary working out of 
methods of cutting and fire protection 
should be had. Mr. Graves is not only 
cautious, but he is also definite and con- 
structive in his recommendations and, 
as might have been expected, he has a 
program to propose: 


(1) That those jumbermen who are inter- 
ested in this matter make an immediate test 
of the practice of forestry on their holdings ; 
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(2) that this be regarded as a beginning with 
a view of ascertaining the possibility of for 
estry, rather than an attempt to establish 
an organized system of forestry over their 
entire holdings; (3) that to accomplish this 
object they associate themselves together, 
either through their trade associations, or 
by a new association, in order that through 
cooperation and partnership the expenses of 
forestry may be reduced to a minimum; 
(4) that each owner set aside from 1,000 to 
10,000 acres as a practical demonstration 
ground: (5) that there be employed by the 
association a forester to direct the technical 
work, his salary and expenses to be properly 
prorated among all the members; (6) that 
each owner employ such local guards or 
rangers aS are necessary to carry out the 
fire regulations, restrictions of cuttings, etc. 


Another significant point in his ad- 
dress was the warning that if the lum- 
bermen do not themselves take up this 
matter, the public, following the present 
tendency toward restrictive legislation, 
will take it in hand. “My own pro- 
gram,” he said, “would be for the pri- 
vate owners to recognize that they have 
a responsibility to handle the property 
so that it will not result in an impov- 
erishment of a state, and that the state 
should recognize its responsibility to aid 
the private owners in carrying out the 
necessary conservative management.” 

This falls in very appropriately with 
the discussion of state regulation of 
timber cutting, which is printed in the 
pages of AMERICAN Forestry _ this 
month 

While there is an opening for for- 
estry with early returns through leav- 
ing the small timber for a second cut, 
Mr. Graves pointed out that real for- 
estry demands that reproduction be pro- 
vided for. The long-time investment 
involved in planting trees on defor- 
ested land is not under average condi- 
tions attractive to lumbermen and Mr. 
Graves did not urge it. On this, again, 
his advice was practical and to the 
point : 

If you should ask my advice as to whether 
you should buy denuded lands in the south 
and plant them on a large scale as an in- 
vestment, I should advise against it. In my 
judgment the question of the financial returns 
from private forestry should not be looked 
at from a theoretical standpoint of purchas- 
ing land and planting trees, but rather from 
the standpoint of the management of forests 
already under timber. I believe that the 


average American lumberman is not much 
more interested in natural reproduction than 
he is in plantations. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that the question of reproduction is 
well worth your attention on _ practical 
grounds, even though you have not the in- 
terest of the owners who are planning a her- 
itage for their children and grandchildren, 
or of the corporations organized on such a 
permanent basis as to look far into the fu- 
ture. Already in the best settled portions of 
our country land well stocked with young 
growth brings a higher price than denuded 
land. Even the land speculator who has no 
interest in permanent forestry may well take 
this into account. Reproduction can be se- 
cured naturally in most cases where a sec- 
ond cut is contemplated. I believe that it is 
emphatically worth while, in the first place, 
for the sake of the increased sale value of 
natural forest land after the present stand has 
been removed, if it is then well stocked with 
young growth. In the second place, I be- 


lieve that the permanent interests of the lum- 
ber business not only justify but demand such 


a handling of your forest property. 


When such sound advice as this is 
taken to heart by the lumbermen of the 
United States we shall be very much 
nearer the solution of our forestry prob- 
lems than we are today and this great 
industry, one of our greatest, will be 
on a much sounder basis than it is at 
present, with our diminishing timber 
supply. 

It may perhaps be added that while 
Mr. Graves did not recommend exten- 
sive planting to the lumbermen as a 
business venture, a large amount of 
planting must be done to secure the 
future, at least in the eastern United 
States, and as it is not attractive for 
the individual, the state must come in 
here, to do what the individual can- 
not do. 

WM 


Misrepresentation 


The report of the minority of the 
House Committee on Agriculture on 
the Weeks Bill contains certain mis- 
representations of fact so palpable that 
it seems impossible that they could have 
been put into a report, presumably pre- 
pared with some care. without delib- 
erate intent. 

For example, the statement that the 
consensus of expert opinion of the en- 
gineers of the world is to the effect 
that deforestation or reforestation of a 
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watershed at the source of navigable 
rivers is a negligible factor in the main- 
tenance of such navigability, ignores 
the testimony of the able and compe- 
tent engineers who have appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the 
Weeks bill, ignores the discussion of 
the Milan navigation contress of 1905, 
the facts regarding which were laid be- 
fore the committee im crtenso; ignores 
even the testimony ot one of their own 
star witnesses, Colonel Bixby, of the 
United States Engineering Corps. Colo- 
nel Bixby testified before the commit- 
tee: “‘The net result of that discussion 
has been up to the present time among 
all the technical men, the engineering 
fraternity: It is a draw-off as to whether 
forests affect navigation at all. There 
are some who think thev do and there 
are some who think they do not. There 
are isolated cases where it is quite ap- 
parent to some people that there is a 
local benefit, and there are also isolated 
cases where it is equally apparent that 
there is not. So far, up to the present 
day, every meeting of technical men, 
every meeting of engineers all over 
Europe, as well as in the United States, 
has resulted in a drawn game as to 
whether the forests did affect naviga- 
tion or whether they did not.” 

In the face of this, the minority coolly 
make the statement above referred to. 
This is also in the face of the addi- 
tional fact that the committee has had 
before it the official expression on this 
matter of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers and the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, representing 
about 10,000 engineers in this country, 
and this expression stands counter to 
that of the army engineers whose testi- 
mony the minority cite with such favor. 
This certainly puts the Engineer Corps 
in an unpleasant position. The army 
engineers are gentlemen and officers of 
intelligence and professional compe- 
tence. How do they like being made to 
appear as assuming to be the sole au- 
thorities in professional matters? We 


cannot believe that Colonel Chittenden, 
Colonel Bixby, Major Cavanaugh, Cap- 
tain Johnston, or any other officer of 


the corps, would willingly be put in 
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been 
shown that even in the corps there is 
a difference of opinion. 

The attempt of the minority to make 


such a light. And then it has 


it appear that the advocates of the 
theory of forest regulation are imprac- 
ticable theorists and men of no expe- 
rience is an unworthy one and shows 
that the minority know that they are 
advocating a bad cause and dare not 
recognize the truth, The men who 
have testified in favor of the Weeks 
bill are practical men of wide experi- 
ence. Swain and Lee and Schoen and 
Van Hise and Roth and Glenn and 
others who have testified on the same 
side, are as competent as any who have 
been put on against the bill. Have any 
been found on the side of the opposi- 
tion except the army engineers, whose 
testimony contains many admissions 
and qualifications which the minority 
do not dare to use, and the chief of the 
Weather Bureau, whose competence in 
this particular field has been shown to 
be simply nil? 

Note in contrast the fulsome com- 
ments of the minoritv upon their own 
witnesses. Colonel Bixby stated in re- 
gard to his own experience: “I have 
not, of course, been specially at work 
on that branch of the service of for- 
estrv. My knowledge of it comes sim- 
ply in connection with my own study 
of river and harbor improvements on 
which I have been engaged in active 
practice in charge of districts ever since 
1884. I have a little theoretical knowl- 
edge of the subject, because several 
years prior to that time I went abroad 
to study and went to the French Na- 
tional School of Bridges and High- 
ways and through their entire course.” 

In view of these facts, as stated by 
Colonel Bixby, is the minority justified 
in saying: “If anybody in the United 
States, or indeed in the whole world, 
is entitled to speak with authority upon 
the fundamental proposition of the bill 
under consideration, it is Colonel Bixby, 
for the testimony before the Committee 
on Agriculture shows that for more 
than thirty vears he has studied the 
question of forestation as relating to 
streamflow and has read every impor- 
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tant paper that has been written upon 
it during that time in this country and 
in Europe?” 

We do not find the committee anxious 
to quote Major Cavanaugh, whose testi- 
mony, we may assume, was somewhat 
disappointing in the admissions he made 
that were distinctly favorable to the 
influence of forests upon the flow of 
streams. 

These are samples of the one-sided 
arguments running all through the re- 
port of the minority. If it were fair 
and honest, if they even quoted their 
own witnesses fully and frankly, their 
discussion might be a real contribution 
to the subject. But their own unfair- 
ness precludes that. 


we of ue 
we  & 


The Case of the Hetch-Hetchy 


NTIL the agitation with regard to 

its occupancy as a reservoir for the 
city of San Francisco began a short 
time ago, it is doubtful if many people 
in the United States knew anything 
about the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and its 
wonderful beauty. Even now there are 
many misconceptions in regard to it. 
Because it is a national possession and 
because a principle is involved in the 
present fight for possession, we pub- 
lish this month a brief description bv 
John Muir with some illustrations which 
suggest as well as such pictures can 
the picturesque grandeur of this annex 
of the more famous Yosemite. 

The Hetch-Hetchy Valley is dis- 
tinct from the Yosemite Valley, but it 
is a part of the Yosemite National Park 
and receives practically all of the drain- 
age of the Tuolumne Basin. The 
Yosemite Valley had already been pre- 
served for some time as a state park 
when the Yosemite National Park was 
created in 1800 by Congress for the es- 
pecial purpose of protecting the Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley and the Tuolumne 
Meadows. 

Some time ago the city of San Fran- 
cisco became involved in a controversy 
with the Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany, which furnished the water supply 
of the city, and cast about for a source 
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for a municipal supply. The Hetch- 
Hetchy Valley seemed to offer an op- 
portunity to secure such a supply at 
small expense through a national grant. 
The building of a dam would create 
here a large reservoir and would also 
furnish water power that might be 
made profitable for the city. An appli- 
cation was made to the Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Hitchcock, and, after giv- 
ing it careful consideration, he refused 
to grant the rights desired. This was 
on the 20th of January, 1903, and a 
rehearing was given in December of 
the same year, when the request of the 
city was again refused. An attempt 
was made to overrule the Secretary's 
decision by introducing a bill in Con- 
gress, but the Committee on Public 
Lands likewise refused to recognize the 
wishes of the city. The matter was 
taken to the President and referred by 
him to the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Mr. Metcalf, himself a citizen 
of California. Mr. Metcalf supported 
Secretary Hitchcock in his denial of 
the right of the city to enter a national 
park. When Mr. Garfield became the 
Secretary of the Interior, the San Fran- 
ciscans applied again for the permit 
which had been refused them, and on 
the 11th of May, 1908, Secretary Gar- 
field, on the ground of the need of the 
city, rendered a decision such as San 
Francisco had been seeking for. The 
ultimate authority lay in Congress, 
however, and whatever power the Sec- 
retary might have—and that power was 
open to question—any grant made by 
him was revocable by any other Secre- 
tary of the Interior. In order to se- 
cure beyond doubt the privileges granted 
in the permit by Secretary Garfield, San 
Francisco applied to Congress in De- 
cember, 1908, to confirm and make per- 
manent the Secretary’s action. The 
matter was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands and in the House com- 
mittee the vote upon the question was 
a tie. The Senate committee was 
known to be unfavorable to the bill, 
and therefore no attempt was made to 
pass it in the Sixtieth Congress. The 
bill has been reintroduced in the pres- 
ent Congress. There will be a hearing 
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before the Secretary of the Interior on 
the eighteenthof May. In the meantime, 
on the strength of the report of gov- 
ernment engineers, Secretary Ballinger 
has reviewed the action of his prede- 
cessor, and may perhaps, it is thought, 
reverse it. 

It is not our purpose to discuss the 
evidence in this case, or to present the 
facts in detail, but only to call atten- 
tion to the issue which is presented. lf 
the city of San Francisco were depend- 
ent upon the Hetch-Hetchy Valley for 
a pure water supply there would be no 
question but that it would be the duty 
of the nation to sacrifice this valley, 
which it is preserving as a monument 
of beauty and a pleasure ground for 
the people, to the practical need of the 
great city which lies near it. But if, on 
the other hand, there are other sources 
available for the San Francisco water 
supply, even if they will cost the city 
more money than it would cost to ob- 
tain the Hetch-Hetchy from the na- 
tional government, the issue is an en- 
tirely different one. Then it becomes 
not a question of the need of San Fran- 
cisco, but a question between the rights 
of the people and especially of the rest 
of the state of California, and an op- 
portunity for San Francisco to obtain 
a water supply at a bargain through 
the sacrifice of one of the remarkable 
beauty spots in which California takes 
such just pride. 

It is the testimony of many engineers, 
including those detailed by the Interior 
Department to examine into the merits 
of the case, that there are other water 
supplies equally available for the city. 
It is, indeed, claimed that no large city 
in the world has so many opportunities 
of this kind around it, and something 
like a score have been enumerated. If 
this is true—and this is a question of 
fact which can easily be determined by 
the engineering testimony—there is no 
possible excuse for the invasion ot a 
national park. California has been glad 
to have the Yoseniite country secured 
for all time under the safeguard of na- 
tional control; it has sought for national 
aid in preserving its big trees from the 
lumberman ; but such action is a mere 





farce if the territory included in these 
parks can be resumed at any time when 
it suits the desires and the economies 
of an individual, a municipality, or a 
state. 

This, then, is the issue that is put 
plainly before the country by the case 
of the Hetch-Hetchy Valley: Whether 
the integrity of the national park system 
shall be preserved or not. If it was 
worth while to establish the system, and 
to secure for the permanent enjoyment 
of our people under the protection of 
the national government our noteworthy 
bits of natural scenery, it is certainly 
worth while that the guarantee so given 
should be maintained in its integrity. 
The only possible excuse for its viola- 
tion is the necessity of the people, and 
it has not been proved in this case that 
such necessity exists. 


Let Us Err on the Safe Side 


OL. EDWARD BURR is quoted 

as authority for the statement that 
it would require observation for a pe- 
riod of not less than sixty years to de- 
termine the effect, favorable or unfa- 
vorable, of deforestation on stream- 
flow. If this is the case, which is fairly 
open to question in the face of the 
world’s experience, and since even the 
engineers who do not believe that 
forests are beneficial in this connec- 
tion, admit that the question is in 
doubt, is it not wise to spend some 
money now to save such protective for- 
ests as we have and to put ourselves 
on the safe side, rather than to risk 
the heavy expense and serious loss that 
may come in the future if, perchance, 
the belief of a large part of the civilized 
world and the engineering profession 
is right and there is something in the 
protective-forest theory? 

Every one of these engineers who be- 
lieve that forests do not affect the navi- 
gability of streams believes in maintain- 
ing forests for other reasons—which are 
sufficient in themselves. Many other 
authorities equally good believe that 
forests aid in maintaining good stream 
conditions. 
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Why, then, take any risks? Because 
some doubt, shall we save a few mil- 
lions now and risk the loss of many 
millions later? Other nations have had 
the experience. Shall we fail to profit 
by what Germany, France, and _ Italy 
have learned and paid for, simply be- 
cause able men who have guarded the 
lower reaches of our rivers do not be- 
lieve they are affected by the waters 
that come from higher up on the water- 
sheds? 

Shall we follow the advice of the 
eminent engineer who suggests the cul- 
tivation of clover on the side of the 
Appalachian Mountains as a better re- 
strainer of floods than the forests? His 
engineering ability is not open to ques- 
tion, but he has certainly not followed 
the plough, or he is not familiar with 
the Appalachian mountainsides. 

No, let us make our domain secure 
again all possible contingencies and 
take no chances on doubtful, negative 
theories. 


us us Ue 
~~ «SS 


It Makes a Difference Where the Appropriation 
Goes 


E LEARN from a Salt Lake pa- 

per that Congressman Joseph 
Howell of Utah has assured his con- 
stituents that he will use his influence 
in securing the passage of the $13,- 
000,000 reclamation bond bill, and that 
it will be supported by the representa- 
tives from all the other states having 
arid regions. Mr. Howell is one of 
the members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture who is consistent in his 
opposition to the Appalachian forest 
project. It seems that his views of the 
necessity of economy do not extend to 
projects affecting the state of Utah. We 
earnestly commend for Mr. Howell’s 
consideration a broader national view. 
We wish he might be led to see that 
there are needs of the eastern states 
which are a responsibility of the nation 
just as much as the needs of the west- 
ern states, and that eastern senators 
and congressmen will be unwilling for- 
ever to support measures for the im- 
provement an development of the 


west when their western colleagues re- 
fuse such support to measures equally 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
welfare and prosperity of the east. 

We do not wish in saying this to be 
understood as threatening retaliation or 
as wishing to raise a sectional issue. 
The opposite is true. We stand for 
the broadest nationality. The interests 
advocated by this magazine are the in- 
terests of the east, the west, the north, 
and the south, and it has no prefer- 
ence between them. We are simply 
calling attention to the national injus- 
tice involved in the attitude of some 
of the western men who are absorbed 
in securing al! that they can for their 
own section without any regard to the 
needs of the rest of the country. 
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Our Commonwealths' Neglected Opportunities 


N THE Denver Post we find an ar- 

ticle commenting on a paper read 
before the Colorado Conservation Com- 
mission which makes a point so appli- 
cable in all parts of the United States 
and so well stated that we quote it here. 
The paper urged greater activity and 
larger initiative on the part of the west- 
ern states in the conservation of their 
own natural resources. The Post re- 
marks that the defect of this argument 
is that it has been presented after the 
adjudication of the cause, and then goes 
on to Say: 


Mr. Gauss is not as a voice calling in the 
wilderness; he is sounding the charge after 
the surrender. In the matter of scientific 
conservation the western states—as we 
pointed out on this page a year ago—have 
“slept on their rights,’ and their opportuni- 
ties. Colorado could have constructed the 
Gunnison tunnel; but Colorado relinquished 
that to the national government. Colorado 
could have inaugurated and organized an ef- 
ficient forest service; but Colorado failed 
in that also. Colorado could have so amended 
its constitution that its revenues would have 
been equal to support adequately its own in- 
stitutions of public education, for example; 
but there again we failed to take due advan- 
tage of our occasions. It is a problem in 
human nature, in the limitations of human 
activity, that we are here confronted by, 
rather than a doctrine of governmental ma- 
chinery; and this country is no longer a con- 
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geries of independent commonwealths united 
by a common agreement for limited purposes, 
but a cohering nation, in which it seems prob- 
able as time evolves new conditions, that 
the importance of the states, as states under 
the original conception, will diminish, and 
the nation become “more and more.” We do 
not claim that as an ideal finality; but it 
seems to us to be the only conclusion de- 
ducible from the logic of history. 


What is true of Colorado and of 
other western states is true likewise of 
the eastern states. It has often, for 
instance, been urged against the claims 
of the White Mountains for preserva- 
tion at the hands of the nation that New 
Hampshire might easily have preserved 
the White Mountain forests herself and 
thereby added to the wealth of the 
This is entirely true, but vears 


state. 
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ago, when the questions of forestry and 
conservation had not come to the front 
as they have now, New Hampshire 
parted with her title to the mountains, 
and the situation that confronts us now 
is the situation that has been created 
by later conditions of ownership and 
business. It is no use now to claim that 
New Hampshire could have done this; 
the time for that has gone by. It has 
now become a problem which must be 
taken in hand by a greater power than 
New Hampshire, and this is only one 
illustration of the many that might be 
given. The Post is perfectly correct in 
its position and the fact that it states 
is only an illustration of a way in which 
our system of semi-independent com- 
monwealths fails at critical points. 
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The New Forest Products Laboratory 


The new forest products laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., is completed and will be for- 
mally opened June 4. William L. Hall, chief 
of the forest products division of the Forest 
Service, will move his headquarters from 
Washington to Madison. The laboratory has 
been established to aid, through experiments 
and demonstrations, the lessening of waste in 
the manufacture and use of wood. It is a 


cooperative undertaking between the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
University of Wisconsin. The state has 
erected for the purpose a new building at 


the university and will furnish also the light, 
heat, and power. The Department of Agri- 
culture has supplied the equipment and ap- 
paratus and will maintain the force of thirty- 
five or forty persons required to carry on the 
work. Through this arrangement, the United 
States has secured perhaps the largest and 
best equipped wood testing laboratory in 
the world 

A number of vacancies in engineering posi- 
tions in connection with the work will be 
filled in May and June. Among these are 
positions of engineer in wood preservation, 
engineer in timber testing, and chemical en 
gineering. These positions will be given to 


men with a basis of thorough engineering 
training, or two or three years’ experience 
in practical work. 


The laboratory will be prepared to make 
tests on the strength and other properties 
of wood, to investigate the processes of treat- 
ing timber to prevent destruction by decay 
and other causes, to study the saving of 
wood refuse by distillation processes, to 
examine the fiber of various woods for 
paper and other purposes, and to determine 
the influence of the microscopic structure of 
wood on its ae acteristics and properties, 
Facilities are at hand, in fact, for almost 
any kind of test on wood that practical con- 
ditions may require. 

Lumber manufacturing and wood-using 
industries are keenly interested in the work 
on account of its practical bearing on re- 
ducing waste of wood—to them a subject of 
vital concern. Already they have proposed 
many experiments and supplied much test- 
ing material, which is awaiting attention. 

Many prominent men of the lumbering and 
wood-using industries have signified their 
intention to attend on the day of the open- 
ing. Several organizations expect to hold 
directors’ meetings or conferences at that 
time to consider, among other matters, plans 
for making wide practical use of the labora- 





tory. A short, appropriate general program 
will be arranged, and there will be a sys- 
tematic inspection of the laboratory, with 


demonstration work in pro at the time. 
The entire exercises will ‘upy but one 
day, and visitors will be able to return to 
Chicago the same evening 


egress 
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The Ratio of Manufactured to Rough Lumber 


In connection with a study of the wood- 
using industries of various states, the United 
States Department of Agricultt learn- 
ing what part of the rough lumber output of 
our American sawmills pa through a 
second process of manufacture before it is 
ready for the consumer. The study is re- 
garded as having an important bearing on the 
extent to which more economical use of our 
forest resources can be brought about. So 
far, the results obtained show that more than 
five-eighths of the rough lumber sawed is to 
be counted as the raw material for other 
industries which convert it into a more highly 
finished and more valuable product. 

In the United States waste in the 
the mill, and the factory is so 
two-thirds of what was in the tree 
the way to the consumer. The heaviest part 
of this loss takes place in the sawmills. 
Much of this mill waste is unavoidable under 
present conditions, but the greater the de- 
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mand for the product and the higher its 
value, the better will economy pay. Waste 
in manufacture is very small, compared with 
that at the sawmill. Study of the demands 


of the wood-using industries may be a means 
of finding out how the mill may profitably 
market a part of what now goes to the burner 
in sawdust, slabs, and trimmings. 

Statistics of the wood-using industries of 
Massachusetts, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin, lately gathered by the De 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation with 
these states, show that of their total saw- 
mill output thirty-six per cent is used in 
the form of rough lumber and sixty-four per 


cent is manufactured into other forms of 
output. If the same ratio holds for the 
entire country as for these states, about 


13,000,000,000 feet of lumber is used yearly 
in rough form and 23,500,000,000 feet is fur- 
ther manufactured. 

This is the first time that 
have been obtained on this subject. The 
study which has yielded these figures has 
also in view to ascertain what commodities 


detailed figures 


are made wholly or partly of wood, the va- 
origin, 
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rious kinds of wood used, their and 
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their cost, as well as other data of value to 
the growers of timber and to the sellers and 
buyers of lumber. 

in making up the figures, 
bridge timbers, house 
trestles, boardwalks, walls, and_ similar 
classes of structures, with only such cutting 
and fitting as is given it by carpenters, was 
classed as rough lumber; that made into 
flooring, finish, siding, sash, doors, frames, 
panels, stairs, boats, vehicles, boxes, baskets, 
turnery, wooden-ware, cooperage, musical in- 
struments, farm implements, furniture, 
spools, handles, and like forms, was placed in 
the class of finished lumber. 

The present aggregate population of the 
four states is estimated by their respective 
state officials to be 9,165,075 ; the population 
of the United States in round figures is 
90,000,000, according to recent estimates. The 
average lumber cut in the four states for 
1907 and 1908—the one an active, the other 
a dull year—was 3.753,293,000 feet, and for 
the United States it was 36,740,261,000. Cal- 
culated on this basis, the per capita use of 
sawn lumber in the four states was 410 feet 
and in the United States 408 feet. The per 
capita use in the four states of lumber fur- 
ther manufactured was 263 feet. These fig- 
ures indicate a lavish use of lumber in the 
United States, for our per capita consump- 
tion is from three to ten times that of the 
leading nations of Europe. 


lumber used as 
frames, farm fences, 


a ae 
The Forest Service In Nebraska 


Referring to recent heavy fire damage in 
the national forest near Dunning, Nebr., on 
the Loup and Dismal rivers, the Lincoln State 
Journal quotes D. C. Deaver, a Nebraskan, 
as saying: 


“Fire can never destroy the good work done 
by the Forest Service along the Dismal and 
Loup rivers in Nebraska. The fact that pine 
trees can be grown in the sand hills of 
northwestern Nebraska is so firmly planted 
in the minds of the farmers of that section 
of the state that even though every tree on 
the forest reserve should be destroyed by 
fire, the farmers will go on planting trees 
from year to year until that part of the 
state will look like a wooded country. In 
the early days of Nebraska, people were 
just as skeptical about growing trees in cen- 
tral and eastern Nebraska as they are now 
in northwestern Nebraska, if not more so. 
The growing of trees and the cultivation of 
the soil changes the nature of the soil, caus- 
ing it to retain more of the moisture that 


falls and each ten-year period advances the 
line of the movement of farmers westward. 
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The time will come yet when the sons of 
the men now settling in the west will go 
back east to redeem. the worn-out eastern 


farms.” 
b) oe og 
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Range Fires and the Texas Tick 


Contrary to a widespread belief, the United 
States Department of Agriculture does not 
consider the burning over of national forest 
lands as an effective means of dealing with 
the cattle tick and the dreaded fever which 
it spreads. This is set forth by Secretary 
Wilson in the following passages of a recent 
letter to Representative Floyd, of the Third 
Arkansas district: 


“T have just received a communication 
from Dr. Cooper Curtice, veterinary inspector 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
department, setting forth certain opinions re- 
specting the burning of forests and ranges to 
destroy ticks which infest cattle and trans- 
mit disease, in which the department fully 
concurs. Doctor Curtice has had many years’ 
experience with the department, is one of 
the original investigators of the fever tick, 
and has probably had more experience in 
this line of work than any other scientist. 
He has recently made a tour through north- 
ern Arkansas and investigated the conditions 
which exist in that locality, and his ob- 
servations are therefore quite pertinent to 
the question of conflict in the policies of the 
the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
Forest Service. The observations of Doctor 
Curtice are, in effect, as follows: 

“It is true that at certain times of the 
year burning the grass on an enclosed field 
may remove the ticks wherever the fire 
travels, but even then many places remain 
unburned and the owner depends on the fire 


for eradication and consequently fails. At 
meetings of cattle men and others I have 


been speaking against the practice of burn- 
ing over the forest ground and have held 
that no work would be saved in the process 
of eradication because the cattle should nec- 
essarily be treated according to some one 
of the methods specified in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 378 (Methods of Exterminating the 
Texas Fever Tick), in order to secure per- 
fect results. It is necessary to remember in 
this connection that there are many unburned 
places, especially around the dw ellings, barns 
and other places where cattle lie. 
“Wherever the grass is repeatedly burned 
the roots become eventually destroyed, the 
sweeter grasses give way to the more re- 
sistant and finally the latter perish. Not only 
does fire destroy the scanty sod, but in 
removing the leaves as a protective covering 
the hot sun of summer is permitted to dry the 
soil to a crust and continues the devastation. 
The best grass I saw was in a place where 
the young growth was at least three years 
old. In so far as tick eradication is con- 
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cerned, it seems to me an injustice that the 
necessities of the work should be quoted 
being opposed to the needs of the eset 
Service. Firing the leaves has not eradicated 
the ticks, although followed for years. In- 
stead of being beneficial in the forest, it has 
killed out the grasses and even the new 
growth >f trees, which so often furnish 
in spring the only source of nourishment— 
the buds upon which the cattle may browse 
while the scanty herbage grows. 

““T have steadily advised that pastures, 
meadows, and growing crops be provided, 
upon which the cattle could be held and 
fed the year around, and thus the need for 
using the range be obviated, and the farmer, 
by securing control of the feeding and breed- 
ing factors, be able to raise better cattle for 
the markets. Under present conditions the 
mountain farmers are saving no manure, are 
making small crops, and are raising a very 
poor quality of cattle and hogs. By attend- 
ing to better cultivation, diversified crops, 
and feeding stock on the farm, and abandon- 
ing the prejudicial burning of the woods 
and range, they can raise a very high quality 
of live stock and acquire a better money 
crop than they have heretofore held. 

‘From my observations and conversations 
with the farmers of the Ozark Forest, on my 
recent trip, I am led to believe that they 
will take up tick eradication as soon as they 
can raise the necessary money. The legis- 
lature meets in 1911 and they will then ask 
for a new five-cent district in addition to 
state funds.’” 
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Changes In Two National Forests 


The President has signed proclamations 
adding 129,819 acres to the Pecos National 
Forest, New Mexico, and removing 31,561 
acres from it; and adding 18,115 acres to the 
Garces National Forest, Arizona, and remov- 
ing 53,500 acres from it. 

In the case of the Pecos forest, the addi 
tions lie entirely south of the former bound- 
aries of the Pecos, and embrace the top of 
the Glorieta Mesa south to within a few 
miles of Canyon Blanco, and also include two 
tracts near Las Colonias. The line has been 
so drawn as to exclude the entire Pecos 
Valley and confine the forest to the best 
timbered areas in this region. In the case 
of the addition south and west of the Pecos 
River the boundaries follow the rim of the 
Mesa as closely as possible. 

Some yellow pine timber, estimated at 
43,000,000 board measure, is found on the 
Glorieta Mesa, but a great deal of the 
former stand has been cut off. Under care- 
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ful management, it is hoped that both the 
quantity and the quality of the pine can be 
markedly improved. In addition to the yel- 
low pine, there is a large quantity of cord- 
wood and cedar posts which are readily ac- 
cessible to the various shipping points along 
the Santa Fe Railroad. 

No grazing fees will be charged upon this 
addition for the first year, and the grazing 
rights of all those who ha been in the 
habit of regularly using this area will be 
very carefully protected. Al valid claims 
initiated prior to the temporary withdrawal 
of this land will be allowed to proceed to 
patent precisely as if the forest had not been 
created, and any lands found to be chieflv 
valuable for agriculture and not needed for 
administrative purposes will be listed to set- 
tlers under the act of June 11, 1906. 

The eliminations made by this proclama- 
tion lie along the west side of the forest, and 
embrace a strip from two to three miles in 
width from the northwest corner south to the 
Juan de Gabaldon Grant. While these lands 
contain some juniper and pinon timber, there 
is not enough of it to warrant keeping the 
area within the forest. No portion of the 
watershed of the Santa Fe Creek is affected 
by this change. 

The additions and eliminations in the 
Garces forest are located at various points 
along the exterior boundaries of all three 
divisions. The additions consist generally 
of rocky foothills and high mesas cut by 
deep draws, with gravel and sandy clay 
formations. The eliminations embrace low, 
rolling hills sloping toward the plains and 
at various places precipitous barren rock. 

The forest growth on the additions is oak, 
mesquite, desert willow, ash, 1 walnut, av- 
eraging from five to eight cords to the acre, 
while on the eliminations the is less than 
two cords of scattered and stunted black and 
white oak and mesquite to the acre. No irri- 
gated or irrigable lands depend for water on 
the areas eliminated. These are either rocky 
or consist of gentle slopes with shallow soils 
and only a scattered covering, without pres- 
ent evidences of erosion. 

During a portion of the year grazing con- 
ditions are fairly good in all of the added 
areas, but it is hoped that the carrying ca- 
pacity of the range can be greatly increased 
by construction of tanks at suitable points. 

The lands eliminated by this proclamation 
will be restored to settlement and entry after 
being previously advertised by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Hereafter the Garces Nationa) Forest will 
be administered by Supervisor R. J. Selkirk, 
at Tucson, and all communications involv- 
ing matters on this forest should be ad- 
dressed to him. 
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Forest Fires In California 


A strenuous 


campaign against the preva- 
lence of forest 


says the Sacramento 
Union, is being mapped out by State For- 
ester G. W. Homans and Chief Deputy 
Hodge with a view to introducing systematic 
work on the part of private owners and 
lumber companies against the great destruc- 
tion which has marked the last few years. 

In all probability, Homans will present a 
proposition to the next legislature for the 
establishment of a system of forest patrol paid 
by the state and to cooperate with the fed- 
eral forest rangers. Forester Homans _ be- 
lieves this to be the most practicable method 
of meeting the fire question and is enthusiasi- 
astic for its adoption in the state. 

The forestry department will attempt to 
induce the various counties of the state to 
make appropriations for county firewardens, 
and appeals have been made to lumber com 
panies and private timber land owners to 
make recommendations for the appointment 
of deputy firewardens. 

Lists of firewardens throughout the state 
will be tabulated for the purpose of securing 
complete data without unnecessary delay on 
all forest fires. Printed rules referring to 
the making of fires will also be distributed 
freely, and many precautions will be taken 
against fire. 

Last year’s reports show a total of 638 for- 
est fires, 245 being of unknown origin. 
Campers are held responsible for the set- 
ting of 114; lightning, seventy-four; engines, 
fifty-three; clearing land, forty-five; incendi- 
ary, thirty-nine; hunters, twenty-one; blast- 
ing, nine; smoking bees, seven; and electric 
wires, two. 

The total acreage burned last year was 
357,200, and 40,000,000 feet of timber, val- 
ued at $100,000, was destroyed. The largest 
number of fires reported in any single month 
was in August, when 174 fires were reported. 
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Railway Ties In Connecticut 


From the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station comes the statement that se- 
rious inroads on Connecticut forests are be- 
ing made by the railroads in their search 
for ties. An officer of the station says that 
in certain cases owners of steam sawmills 
used the chestnut tree blight to induce 
owners of chestnut woodlands to sell their 
trees. 
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The New Haven railway system is con 
suming about 2,000,000 ties a year, the price 
for which has for some time remained sta 
tionary and during the last five years has 
increased only Io cents a tie, the price of 
first-class ties being now 50 cents’ each, 
and of second class, 30 cents each, whether 
the ties are sawed or hewed. On its elec 
tric zone, however, the company uses ex 
clusively creosoted ties, which last for twenty 
years, while non-creosoted ties last about 
seven years. The cost of the creosoted ties 
is about twice that of the ordinary ties. As 
a matter of relative economy, therefore, it 
seems probable that the use of creosoted ties 
by the company will be — considerably 
increased. 


oe ys of 
New Hampshire 


The New Hampshire Forestry Commis 
sion held a meeting March 30 at Gorham 
in the interest of forestry and especially of 
protection from forest fires. Besides the 
commissioners, several foresters and repre 
sentatives of the large lumber companies of 
the state were present. 

W. T. Cox, of Washington, assistant for 
ester, United States Forest Service, out 
lined the methods of cooperative fire pro 
tection practiced by the large timber interests 
in the northwest. 

Austin Cary, superintendent of state for- 
ests of New York, formerly forester for the 
Berlin Mills Company, and later professor of 
forestry at Harvard, sent a paper on the 
methods of dealing with the forest fire prob- 
lem in the Adirondacks, which was read by 
Philip W. Ayres, who supplemented _ the¢ 
paper with statements concerning things that 
have been noted in his own work. 

Forest Commissioner E.  E. of 
Maine, and State Forester A. F. Hawes, of 
Vermont, gave addresses on the work in 
their states, and E. C. Hirst, state forester 
of New Hampshire, outlined the New Hamp 
shire situation. 

A committee was named from the lum 
ber interests of Coos, Carroll, and Grafton 
counties to consider methods among them 
selves for protection against destructive forest 
fires. A. B. Libby, of Gorham; W. R. Brown, 
of Berlin. and M. F. Blanchard, of Port 
land, are members of this committee. 
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New York 
Robert W. Higbie, a New York lumber 


merchant, urges the need of purchase by the 
state of 1,000,000 acres of Adirondack lands. 


Of the four and a half million acres in 
the region, half are now owned by 
the state; 1,000,000 are virgin timber and 


their purchz 
half-million ars 


IS Out 


of the question; a 
privately owned; and a 





half-million are occupied by the villages. 
The remaining million Mr. Higbie would 


“They are at pres- 
ent being denuded, and practically no effort 
is being made replant trees thereupon. In 
the hands of private individuals it cannot be 
expected that scientific effort will 
made to replant the trees which have 


down. 


“chase. 


have the state put 


be 
been 
Retu 


cut rns cannot be secured from 
such replanting for from fifty to seventy-five 
years, and the average investor cannot 
afford to wait that length of time. The 
capital outlay also is too great for most 
private enterprises \nd then the fire risk 
attached to the possession of forests is 
such that the average company does not 
desire to assume it. As a consequence the 


lumber supply is diminishing, and a lumber 
famine, in the absence of such a policy of 
conservation as is proposed, will be inevitable. 
There will also be lack of such regulation 
to the water supply as can be secured only 
by a good forest growth. 

“None of these objections to entering the 


forestry business, which apply to private 
enterprise, are applicable to the state. The 
state can afford to wait for a return, and 
an investment made by it in forest lands 
will yield a rich return in the future. It 
can afford to assume the fire risk. With 
the splendid fire law which we at present 


have, this risk would be comparatively small. 


The state would not need to insure forests 
any more than it does its public buildings. 


In possession of large quantities of land, it 


would not be ruined should there occur a 
fire in one portion of the forest lands, as 
would a private enterprise with the land 


concentrated in one or two places.” 


Oregon Forests First 


Oregon forests have incalculably greater 
wealth as resource visible than any 
other industry Stumpage valuation 
of the standing timber in the state runs into 
the hundreds of millions of dollars, whereas 
the market value of this timber, when man- 
ufactured, the figure that must be brought 
into the state to get the timber, on the cur- 
rent prices of lumber, ranges from $5,000,- 
000,000 to $7,000,000,000. Yet no important 
laws have been passed with special reference 
to the fostering of this industry, its pro- 
tection, encouragement, or recognition in any 
form whatever, save that a state board of 
forestry has been created. 


a State 
1 
here, 


WORK a1 

For the protection of fish interests, from 
which only a small sum is d annually, 
state laws have been pass ind officers 








named to study needs and guard against ills. 





Inspectors are authorized keep fruit or 
chards and their product in clean, marketable 
condition, because it is found that disease, 
when started in a neglected orchard, spreads 


veter- 
spend much 
large ap- 
ultural educa- 
farm life. 
the part of 
wealth, the 


to harm the careful work 
inarians inspect live stock 

time protecting this industry 
propriation is made for agri 
tion and the advancement of 
\gainst all of this interest 

state for various sources 
timber owner and lumber manufacturer finds 
himself receiving no consid ion whatever. 
One negligent owner of forty act 
land might start a conflagration 
destroy in a week $100,000,000 

even more. Thousands of res 
and cut-over forest land in tl t 


} 
the 


es of forest 
that would 
timbe re. OF 
of burned 
» are idle, 





losing every year to futur itions se\ 
eral million dollars. In tl regulation of 
log driving on creeks and | streams, the 
cutting in forest and mill, and all other 
problems that affect the present and future 
of Oregon’s peerless timber wealth are un- 
touched by state statute, 1 no fostering 
effort is made in behalf of t rreat Doug 
las fir. 


Members of the i 
lieve that the state has within 
the power to accomplish gr 


conser\ 





its own hands 


About 


ings. 


four-fifths of the standing timber in the 
state is on private holdings, and with this 
the state will have to deal, as the national 


government treats only witl national re- 


serves. Grasping this possibility, and realiz 
ing what timber means to the state, the two 
conservation organizations will give forestry 


and the lumber industry first consideration 
for the next year or two. Al] other conser- 
vation will not be put aside, but forestry will 
have first place, until a code of laws has 
been framed which promises the greatest pos- 
sible returns to the people of the state, and 
perpetuation of the forests on land that is 
not more valuable for oth As 
the work progresses, the recommendations 
contemplated will be given out for discus- 
sion, to insure the broadest publicity, 
that by the time the next legislature is in 
whatever is put before the law 
makers will be known to the people.—Port- 
land Telegram. 


purposes. 
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Pennsylvania Convention of State Foresters 


The foresters of Pennsylvania’s state board 


held their third annual convention at Har- 
risburg on the 1st of March. In his open- 
ing address, Governor Stewart said that 





“from one end of this country to another the 
vital question which is uppermost in the 
minds of both the officials and the people is 
the question of the preservation of our for- 
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ests.” In referring to Pennsylvania’s ad- 


vanced position, he paid a tribute to the work 
of Dr. J. T. Rothrock and Miss Mira L. 
Dock. 

Pennsylvania has 916,569 acres of state 
forests, and trains its own forest force at its 
academy at Mont Alto under Chief For- 
ester George H. Wirt. Thirty graduates of 
the school were present at the convention and 
discussed with intelligence and understanding 
problems of their work. What the Pennsyl- 

vania foresters are looking forward to is the 
putting once more under forest cover of the 
9,000,000 acres of land in the state that are 
unfitted for agriculture. It is a splendid ob- 
ject and a great task, and one that means 
much for the future of the state. The forest 
problem is studied more completely in Penn- 
sylvania, and is being worked out more along 
the lines of German scientific forestry than 
in any other commonwealth of the United 
States. At this meeting the whole forest 
problem, as it affects state, nation, and the 
individual was considered, and in a most 
admirable spirit. The following declaration 
of principles of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Forestry was adopted : 

“The Pennsylvania Department of Forestry 
in every part of its organization, being mind- 
ful of the interests of the farmer, the lum- 
herman, the manufacturer, the dwellers in 
cities, the continued health and prosperity of 
a long-lived commonwealth, has since its 
organization followed and will continue to 
follow the policy herein outlined as the one 
best fitted to produce desired results and in- 
vites the cooperation of all the interests 
affected as a prerequisite for a_ successful 
system of forest conservation. 

“1. That since private woodlot owners hold 
more forest land than the state, they should 
be aided in its care and development by the 
distribution of seedling forest trees at cost, 
by personal assistance when desired, and by 
information relating to the best and most 
econoniical methods of forest preservation 
and restoration. 

“2. That complete publicity concerning the 
work of the department is desirable in the 
interest of both the state and its citizens, and 
forest officials should utilize every opportu- 
nity to reach the public through the press, 
through public meetings, or other suitable 
means. 

“3. That since the present system of taxa- 
tion drives the timber owner to cut his forest 
that he may avoid what amounts to confisca- 
tion by excessive taxation, the only wise sys- 
tem of forest taxation in this state is to tax 
the land annually and the timber crop only 
when the latter is cut for the market. 

“4. That at least 20,000,000 of young forest 
trees should be planted annually on state 
lands alone, and that private w oodlot owners 
should be encouraged and aided in planting 
as many more as possible. 

“s. That no forester should be expected 
to develop and care for more than 10,000 
acres and do it well. 
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“6. That foresters should be so located 
on reserves as to bring several into the same 
neighborhood, that their isolation may be 
broken, their safety assured, their families 
educated, and that better protection may be 
afforded the forests because of their mutual 
assistance. 

“7 That a system of teleplhione com- 
munication, especially for use in pressing 
emergencies, should exist between important 
forestry points; that a system of good roads 
be established and maintained on the re- 
serves to connect with other important public 
roads, and to reduce to a minimum the ex- 
pense of removing and marketing the product. 

“8. That a system of lookout stations, as 
recommended and discussed in the report of 
the Department of Forestry for the years 
1903-4, connected by a telephone and equipped 
with complete signal, map and range-finding 
outfits, should be erected at commanding 
points to detect and locate fires; that during 
fire seasons a sufficient force of laborers 
should be employed, immediately available 
for the prevention and suppressio yn of fires, 
and when not so engaged, in doing other 
necessary and valuable work, on the theory 
that it 1s cheaper to prevent than to sup- 
press a fire, and that, in addition, the timber 
is saved. 

“go. That because of its location on one 
of the most important reserves where stu- 
dents learn forestry practice by actual labor 
and the principles of forest science by class- 
room instruction, the State Forest Academy 
at Mont Alto should be continually developed 
as a school of forestry and brought to the 
highest possible point of efficiency. 

“to. That since American forestry is in 
its infancy, extensive experimental work by 
plots for seeding and planting, by pure and 
mixed forests for rate of growth, and re- 
sult of different methods of management of 
natural stands of timber should be carried 
on within each reserve and accurate data 
collected and preserved for future use; that 
since the public is the owner of these lands, 
they should be encouraged to enjoy them to 
the fullest extent that may be done without 
interfering with the purpose for which they 
were purchased. 

“11. That these policies, some of which 
now are and others of which ought imme- 
diately to be carried into practical operation, 
would mean a production of timber for the 
farmer’s fences, fuel for his fire, and lumber 
for his buildings; for the lumberman, per- 
petuation of his industry; for the manufac- 
turer, a steady supply of raw material for 
his plants; for the dweller jin cities, outing 
grounds and a permanent supply of pure 
water; for the tired, underpaid citizen who 
needs simply rest and recreation to prevent 
his becoming an actual invalid, a place where 
he may find health and renewal of life; and 
for the commonwealth and for all her citi- 
zens, the restoration of an industry which 
once was worth thirty millions of dollars 
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annually as the lumber fell from the saw, 
and for which there can be no substitute, 
and also to curb the rapidly advancing prices 
of the necessary products of the forest. To 
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accomplish these results, desirable, legitimate, 
and born of economic necessity, it is incum- 
bent upon the legislature to provide the 
means. 


EDUCATION 


Biltmore Forest School 


visit of the Biltmore Forest 
rerman forests for study and 
work is completed, and with very satisfac- 
tory results. The students were ‘able there 
to study conditions which do not yet exist 
in the United States, but are likely to in 
some of our older states in the near future. 
Our American boys were somewhat sur- 
prised to find an opportunity to study Amer- 
ican tree species, especially conifers. In the 
Odenwald the students had an opportunity 


The first 
School to the ( 


to see how poor private forests are even 
in Germany. 
At Carlsruhe, in the Black Forest, there 


hardwood forest containing 
notably ash, which yielded 
annually. The school 
18th and will 


was seen a fine 
many species, 
over $8 per acre, net, 


arrived in New York on the 
visit the tree nurseries of New York state. 
This visit is the result of negotiations be- 


tween Doctor Schenck and Commissioner 
Whipple for the mutual benefit of the school 
and the state. The commissioner believes 
that in bringing the students who have 
studied German conditions at first hand into 
close relationship with the tree nurseries of 
the state, technical advantages in German 
methods will be brought out and the general 
forestry work of the state thereby benefited. 

From New York the school goes to Bilt- 


more early in May. 


Correspondence Course in Forestry 


of Agriculture of the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
at Brookings, S. Dak., has instituted corre- 
spondence courses for home study in various 
branches of agricultural science. Four sys- 
tematic courses are offered in horticulture, 
covering the subjects of vegetable gardening, 
fruit culture, floriculture, and forestry. The 
courses are planned not for financial profit, 
but to bring scientific and practical instruc- 
tion within the reach of those who cannot at- 


The School 


tend college, yet are ambitious to gain in- 
struction which will be helpful in their werk 


and life. Information in regard to these 
courses can be obtained from Prof. A. A. 
Brigham, director of college extension, 
Brookings, S. Dak. 


Correspondence courses are undoubtedly 


helpful if their limitations are fully recog- 
nized. The trouble is that they have been 
so largely exploited for commercial purposes 
by some of the great correspondence schools 
that too much has been promised and ex- 
pected from them. Such an enterprise as 


the South Dakota school has on foot may 
be very helpful to its constituency. : 
we oe ou 
A National School of Forestry 
A. bill has been introduced by Senator 
3urkett of Nebraska in the United States 


Senate to establish a national school of for- 
estry at Nebraska City, Nebr., as a memorial 
to the late J. Sterling Morton, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and founder of Arbor 
Day. The bill makes an appropriation of 
$250,000. It is said to have t approval of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and of the Chief 
of the Forest Service. 
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Forestry in the State College of Washington 
A four years’ course in forestry has been 
added to the program of the State College 
of Washington at Pullman. The two years’ 
course, formerly given, has been reduced to 
one year and is now designed to prepare 


men for positions as forest rangers. The 
four-year course is intended to fit students 
for the higher branches of the work. The 
course is said to be strong along the lines 


of botany and engineering in connection with 
forestry. Last year there were thirty stu- 
dents enrolled in the two years’ course. The 
outlook is good for a large enrollment next 
year. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


TAXATION OF FOREST LANDS 


Pertinent Comments by Henry James, Jr., and 
Hermann von Schrenk 


In a letter to the Springfield Republican, 
Henry James, Jr., chairman of the com- 
mittee on legislation of the Massachusetts 
State Forestry Association, makes this ad- 
mirably clear statement of the position of the 
association on the question of forest taxation, 
and of its relation to the present movement 
to so amend the constitution of that state 
as to permit the classification of property by 
the legislature for purposes of taxation: 

‘The present law, which taxes woodlands 
on their full market value each year, is 
tolerable only because it is not enforced 
by the assessors. This is conceded, and one 
illustration will serve to make it quite clear. 
Imagine a bond, the conditions of which 
were that no coupons could be cut until the 
fortieth year! A growing forest is com- 
parable to such a bond. If the bond were 
to be taxed annually on the full capital 
value of its accumulating but unavailable 
coupons, nobody would own it. In an ex- 
actly similar way no one would hold wood- 
land if taxed annually on the full value of 
the uncut and immature crop. Forest land 
is very generally assessed at less than half, 
and as little as a quarter of its value. The 
law is thus made bearable. 

“But it is idle to pretend that a law which 
appears so bad on paper is not an evil in 
fact simply because it is not generally en- 
forced. It may be enforced, and sometimes 
is. I know of a case in which the board 
of selectmen recently increased the valua- 
tion on a large tract of woodland 300 per 
cent in one year. A law under which valu- 
ations, and therefore taxes (a chief expense 
in forest management, be it remembered, 
though not the only risk), are unpredict- 
able within 300 to 400 per cent is a real 
discouragement to enterprise and to long- 
sighted’ and progressive forest management. 
If it is possible and desirable for the state 
to increase its forest resources such legal 
discouragements should be removed immedi- 
ately. The forestry association believes that 
the state can now expect greatly increased 
returns from its nearly 3,000,000 acres of 
forest and waste land. The forest products 
which we have drawn from other states have 
lately been reaching starvation prices. We 
have ourselves a climate and soil admirably 
adapted to the growth of several of the best 
forest trees and the Massachusetts market 
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offers advantages unsurpassed in America for 
both large and small operators. 

‘To point to one industry only: The con- 
sumption of box and package material in this 
manufacturing community is constant and 
amounted in 1908 to more than $5,500,000 
worth in wood, yet only about two-fifths of 
this was supplied by the woodlots of the state. 
The opposition has argued that although the 
forest products of the state might be greatly 
increased, danger from forest fires and other 
risks stand in the way as much as do taxes, 
and that these other difficulties should be re- 
mov ed first. 

“This, however, is plainly a desperate ar- 
gument. We should do away with each 
difficulty as soon as we can and not stand 
upon the order of their going. Finally, al- 
though the association cannot say that con- 
stitutional relief is clearly impossible, it has, 
during the last five years, given a good deal 
of attention to this subject without being 
able to hear of or devise any satisfactory law 
which appears to be within the requirements 
of the present constitution. In advocating 
a radical reform in the taxation of forest 
land the forestry association does not, how- 
ever, go beyond its own field. The proposed 
amendment to the constitution is broad and 
other tax reforms and legal questions are un- 
der discussion. In justice to some of its 
members and to the public, the forestry as- 
sociation wishes it understood that with these 
other questions it has no concern.” 


THE MOST VITAL PROBLEM 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk in the course 
of an address to the Louisiana conservation 
congress, said: “The most vital as well as 
most pressing problem is that of taxation of 
timber lands. We cannot discuss this enough. 
As now practiced, the method of taxing lands 
with standing timber puts a premium on cut- 
ting all the timber as quickly as possible. 
* * * The first thing to be worked out, 
then, is to find some method whereby the 
taxes levied on forest lands and cut-over 
lands are so regulated that it may become 
a profitable matter to grow trees either by 
natural seeding, or, if necessary, by replant- 
ing. It has been suggested that we recom 
mend the adoption of some plan like that in 
force at the present time in Canada, where 
growing timber, left on the land for the 
avowed purpose of yielding a future crop, 
is charged only a nominal general rent until 
ready for cutting, and when actually cut, 
such timber is taxed on the basis of the 
actual value oi the logs put through the mill. 
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would offer an incentive for 


That 
owner of lands fitted for forest growth, to 
protect his young timber against fire and to 


every 


do everything possible to encourage the 
growth of trees, these to be utilized by the 
coming generation. Others have suggested 
that the state require the owner of cut-over 
lands to replant trees, paying for the work 
by increasing the valuation of both timbered 
and cut-over lands and using the taxes so 
collected for doing the work. Others again 
have proposed that the state take care of all 
cut-over lands and plant them. I am not dis- 
posed to advocate any particular plarr to-day, 
realizing as I do the great diversity of in- 
terests which will be affected by any plan 
which may be proposed. I wish to empha- 
size the importance of this question, how- 
ever, and point out that in this as in all 
other matters of great moment, the volun- 
tary action of a man, or group of men, who 
have a personal interest in any lands will be 
worth more than any enforced rule or regu- 
lation which the state may promulgate. If 
you or I find that we can plant trees or grow 
trees with profit, we will only have to be 
shown, and no one will have to drive us 
(that’s what we do is Missouri). A com 
pulsory action will only too frequently be 
followed by giving up the whole matter, and 
in the end defeat the very object striven for. 
I can see no more vital problem for the 
conservation commission to take hold of 
than this question of timber land taxation. 
We should study it in all its stages and 
above all we should work out some plan 
which will hold in all the states. The va- 
rious commissions could get together and 
act in absolute harmony. What is proper 
in one state is bound to apply in all the 
others. Let us not forget that the principle 
of self-interest, the show-me spirit, which 
controls most of our business operations, will 
work with timber lands in the same manner. 

If no taxes can be devised whereby the 
individual can be induced to engage in prac- 
tical forestry, there is the other alternative 
of state or government control of cut-over 
lands. The state or federal government might 
purchase millions of acres of cut-over lands 
at very low figures, and on such reservation 
timber culture could then be carried on, also. 
Some states have already established state 
reserves and others are working out some 
such plans. This point is one for each 
state commission to consider in connection with 
the tax question.” 

ve 
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A Correction 


In Professor Swain’s article, published in 
our April issue, on page 230, there was an 
error in the use of quotation marks. Re 
ferring to a point made by Professor Moore, 
Professor Swain’s paper was made to say 
“He says ‘the floods have not increased. I 
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do not know definitely about forests, there- 
fore the forests have no effect on floods.’ ” 
This should have read without any quota- 
tion marks: He says in effect, etc. Professor 
Swain was giving in his own words the sub- 
stance of the argument of Mr. Moore as 
he understood it. 
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Bejuco (Rattan) 
Very few people realize the importance of 
the minor forest-products industry of the 
Philippines. This industry is the collecting 
and selling of firewood, gums, resins, rattans, 
and all other forest products except lumber. 
Of these products, rattan or bejuco, as it is 
commonly called in the Philippines, is by 
no means the least important 

In the year 1905-6, forest charges were paid 
on Over 45,000,000 pieces, and in the following 
year the output reached over 50,000,000 pieces, 
each about four meters long 

The best bejucos are obtained from the 
mountains, and are usually collected by moun- 
tain people. Those-that come from the low- 
lands are usually inferior in strength and 
fineness of fiber. 

Rattan has a wide range of uses. The 
largest and strongest pieces of the choicest 
kinds are made into furniture and ornaments 
of various kinds. When split into strips, 
bejucos are woven into chair and bed bot- 
toms, and for use around bottles. In some 
places they are used for flooring, as a sub- 
stitute for bamboo. By far the largest local 
use to which bejuco is put for tying pur- 
Bejucos are cheap, strong, and abund- 
ant, and therefore preferable to hemp for 
packages, when exposed to weather. They 
are universally used in the Philippines as a 
substitute for nails. The parts of many 
houses are entirely bound together by means 
of bejucos. Especially large pieces are 
stretched across streams, as cables for ferries. 

3ejucos are well known to manufacturers 
all over the world, and are in great demand. 
At present, they are abundant in the more 
remote provinces of the Philippines, but if 
they are wasted or the reproduction is not 
considered, they will be as scarce as they 
are at present in many thickly pepulated prov- 
inces. Therefore, the Bureau of Forestry is 
using care in granting licenses to cut bejucos 
and is trying to bring the industry under 
more conservative management 


poses. 
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The National Grange on Conservation 


The platform of the National Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, recently issued by the 
legislative committee, contains the followmg 
paragraph on “Conservation of Timber and 
Mineral Lands” 
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“The conservation of timber and mineral 
lands, and the control of all water power 


now owned by the government, the building 
of reservoirs to conserve the waters of our 
country for transportation, power, and for 
irrigation purposes; and _ reforestation of 
lands unsuitable for agricultural purposes, 
the farmers feel is in the interest of the 
entire people, and urgently demand in the 
future interest of agriculture should receive 
the favorable and speedy consideration of 
Congress by the enactment of effective laws 
that should be rigidly enforced.” 
we ye oe 
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Up and Be Doing 


In the matter of the proposed Appalachian- 
White Mountain forest reserve, three con- 
clusions seem to be established : 

That there is strong popular demand in 
the east that the forest areas indicated shall 
be set aside as a national forest. 

That there is a substantial majority in 
both houses of Congress for this legislation, 
and that action is being delayed mainly 
through the failure of the House Committee 
on Agriculture to report on it. 

hat recent papers on forests and stream- 
flow issued from the Weather Bureau and 
the Bureau of Forestry show a sharp differ- 
ence of scientific opinion between the two 
bureaus of the department of Agriculture in 
a matter which ‘in the welfare of the 
nation. 

With the experience of China as a guide, 
Professor Moore’s opinion that forests have 
nothing to do with floods is interesting, but 
not much more. That it should suffice to 
withhold from the people a thing of prime 
importance to the entire Atlantic seaboard is 
preposterous. Let the Agricultural Depart- 
ment reconcile the academic differences be- 
tween its branches when it pleases. But as 
to the protection of the east from flood and 
dry stream-beds— 

The day is short, the 
workmen lazy, the wages high, 
urgeth; up, then, and be doing!— 
News. 


work great, the 
the master 
Baltimore 


wo 
The Real Fight at Hand 


Now that the Appalachian national forest 
reserve bill has been favorably reported by 
the house committee, the real fight for its 
passage is at hand. It is undoubtedly true, 
as the majority report of the committee says, 
that there is no more important measure 
before Congress, and that the almost unani- 
mous sentiment of progressive citizens de- 
mands favorable action; yet there is an 
ostensible divergence of congressional opin- 
ion, which, in reality, is based to a consid- 
erable extent on selfish individual interests 
rather than on a sincere desire to prevent 
the proposed expenditure—“investment” would 
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public 
that 


words—of 
with truth, 


be a more appropriate 
money. It may be argued, 
the opposition to this bill constitutes rank 
ingratitude, coming as it does from quar- 
ters which have benefited tremendously by 
the bounty of the federal treasury, through 
the enthusiastic help of New England and 
the Southern Appalachian states. That goes 
without saying; but if those quarters are 
disinclined to do the square thing and rec- 
ognize the proverbial deserts of “one good 
turn”—or, as in this case, many good turns— 
the only remaining course for the champions 
of the bill to pursue is that of compelling its 
passage in spite of the selfish opposition. 
This course will be pursued, and it is bound 
to succeed—perhaps at the present session of 
Congress, but if not, at a session not far in 
the future. Sentiment favorable to the Ap- 
palachian national forest reserve project is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and even now 
has all but reached a stage where serious op- 
position would be futile, if not absurd. 
Whether or not it has quite reached that 
stage will soon be determined.—Manchester 
Union. 


The Growth of a White Pine 


The state forester of Vermont recently 
received from Middlesex, in that state, a 
cross-section of a white pine thirty-two inches 
in diameter and seventy-seven years old, -as 
shown by its rings. From the tree were cut 
seven twelve-foot logs, measuring 1,495 feet. 

An analysis of the growth of this pine 
throws light on the growth of trees in gen- 
eral. Its diameter inside the bark at va- 
rious ages was as follows: Ten years, three 
and one-half inches; twenty years, nine and 
one-half inches; thirty years, fourteen and 
one-fourth inches; forty years, eighteen and 
three-fourths inches; fifty years, twenty-two 
and three-fourths inches; sixty years, twenty- 
six and one-fourth inches. This shows that 
the greatest diameter growth was made dur- 
ing the second decade. In fact, during the 
first twenty years of the tree’s life the rings 
averaged nearly one-half inch in width. As a 
matter of fact, however, the production of 
lumber in a tree is not proportional to the 
diameter growth, but the growth of the whole 
cross-section, or the square of the diameter. 
Now, the cross-section of the base of this 
tree at various ages was as follows: Ten years, 
seven-one-hundredths of a square foot ; twenty 
years, one-half of a square foot; thirty years, 
one and one-tenth square feet; forty years, 
one and nine-tenths square feet; fafty years, 
two and eight-tenths square feet; sixty years, 
three and three-fourths square feet; seventy 
years, four and sixth-tenths square feet; 
seventy-seven years, five and_ one-fourth 
square feet. 
the cross-section in the 
four-tenths of square 


In other words, the growth of 
second decade was 
third 


a 


foot; in the 
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foot; in the 


tenths of a 


decade, six 
] 


square 


fourth decade, eight-tenths; fifth, nine- 
tenths; sixth, ninety-five-one-hundredths ; 
seventh, eighty-five-one-hundredths, and in 
the last seven years, sixty-five-one-hun- 


dredths. The rate 
culminated, therefore, 
fifty and sixty years, while a superficial ex- 
amination of the rings would lead one to 
think that it reached its maximum growth by 
the age of twenty. 

It must also be 


of the growth of the tree 
between the ages of 


remembered that in addi- 
tion to the growth there is a constantly in- 
creasing quality increment. Not only do the 
lower limbs drop off in the early life of a tree 
grown in the forest, thus making the older 
lumber clearer; but boards two feet wide 
are no longer common and are worth more 
per thousand feet than boards a foot wide. 
The growth of this particular tree is no 
doubt largely due to the fact that it hap- 
pened to have the best amount of light and 
moisture during the first half-century of its 
growth. It is probable that had the forest 
been properly thinned at that time the same 
growth might have been maintained during 
the next quarter-century. 
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Western Forest and Conservation Association 


Government and state forest officials, tim- 
ber owners, and conservationists in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia perfected plans for uniting these 
agencies in a cooperative scheme for sys- 
tematic forest protection in the western states 
at the semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Forest and Conservation Association, which 
closed its two days’ session at headquarters 
in Spokane the afternoon of April 5. 

Albert L. Flewelling, of Spokane, was re- 
elected president, the other officers being as 


follows: Vice-presidents, G. W. Millett, 
Kalispell, Mont.; F. J. Davis, Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho; E. J. Ames, Seattle, Wash.; A. C 
Dixon, Eugene, Oreg.; Cox, Madera, 
Cal.; trustees, J. R. Toole, Missoula, Mont. ; 
T. J. Humbird, ne Idaho; G. S. 
Long, Tacoma, Wash.; C. Knapp, Port- 
land, Oreg., and J. H. og McCloud, Cal. ; 
secretary, George M. “Cornwall, Portland: 
treasurer, A. W. Laird, Potlatch, Idaho. 
Incorporated in the association are the 
Oregon Conservation, North Idaho Forestry, 
Washington Forest Fire, Washington Con- 
servation, Potlatch Timber Protective, Clear- 
water Timber Protective, Pend Oreille Tim 
ber Protective, Coeur d’Alene Timber Pro 


tective, Northern Montana Forestry, and Ore- 
gon Forest Fire associations. 

President Flewelling, in his opening ad- 
dress, emphasized the impracticability of so- 
called uniform legislation between states, on 
the subject of fire protection, saying in part: 

bi | think you should not lay too much 
stress on uniform legislation between states, 
as you all know that conditions differ so 
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greatly in different localities that a law for 
the disposal of brush and ybish on cutover. 
lands which would be practical and desirable 
in Montana would be impr: and unde- 
sirable in Oregon, and vice The same 
is true of the planting and caring for the 
new growth on cutover jands. Conditions 
in Idaho are so different from those in 
western Washington that what is desirable in 
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one place is undesirable in another. 

E. T. Allen, forester for the association, 
outlined the work of permanent organization 
which had been under way the last four 
months. In dealing with the campaign of 
education being conducted by the associa- 
tion, he said, among other things: 

“With the approval of the trustees, I have 
been working for some time on a handbook 


on forest management which will deal with 
the question from two sides. It is primarily 
an attempt to answer most of the questions 
occurring to the owner of timber land who 
is interested in reforestation. The elementary 


principles of forestry which are applicable 
to our conditions from aoa to Cali- 
fornia will be discussed from a scientific 


and practical standpoint. The rate of growth 
and possibilities of a second crop of the sev- 
eral species will be given from the best data 
available from the government and elsewhere, 
together with the methods necessary to se- 
cure reproduction. We believe that this pub- 
lication will not only fill real want, but 
receive considerable attention by govern- 
ment officials, forestry and such au- 
thorities, as well as by the and thus 
show what we are doing to promote true 
forestry.” 

One of the principal matters discussed was 
the extension of cooperative patrol. It was 
brought out in the discussions that nowhere 
else in the United States are private timber 
land owners as progressive in forest fire pre- 
vention as on the Pacific coast. The forest fire 
associations of Washington and Idaho spent 
nearly $100,000 for patrol in 1909. Owners 
in Oregon spent about $40,000 without for- 


schools, 


press, 


mally organizing, but this season it will do 
much more through the Oregon Forest-fire 


ranized and 
Systems are 


Association. Montana has also org 
California is following. Thess 

being extended into districts left unprotected, 
and arrangements will be made for close co- 
operation between the association patrols and 


those maintained by the states and govern- 
ment. The movement that is being carried 
on by the Western Forestry and Conserva- 


tion Association for systematic protectiqn on 
all forest lands, regardless of ownership, is 
unique in the history of the United States 
and is being watched with much interest in 
all parts of the country. Plans were also 
considered for uniting the government, states, 


timber owners, and public conservation or- 
ganizations in their educational propaganda 
along forestry lines, so that conflicting or 
impractical measures will not be advocated 


and that any proposed legislation can re- 
ceive public confidence. To this end it was 
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voted to permit all affiliated associations equal 
voice in the affairs of the parent organiza- 
tion, regardless of their financial support, and 
to have the states and the national forest 
service represented by their chief forest of- 
ficers in the territory embraced 

It was also voted to raise funds for col- 
lecting and disseminating reliable information 
regarding fire prevention, conservative log- 
ging methods, and reforestation. Forester 
Allen was authorized to prepare data for a 
handbook along these lines as one of the 
first steps. 

Discussion of practical fire preventive meth 
ods, such as patrol systems, disposal of log- 
ging debris, and safeguarding logging and 
railroad engines, occupied much of the time 
of the association. Representatives of the 
Forest Service described a form of con- 
tract recently entered into bv several promi- 
nent railroads traversing the national for- 
ests which provides for clearing the rights of 
way of inflammable materials, patrolling the 


track with speeders, and handling possible 
fires. It was brought out that the railroads’ 
interest in maintaining a lumber traffic 1s 


manifested by increasing cooperation with all 
protective effort. The use of oil for fuel by 
loggers and railroads was advocated. 

Federal and state officials in attendance 
included G. M. Homans, state forester, and 
W. C. Hodge, deputy forester, California; 
J. R. Welty, state firewarden of Washington, 
Olympia; C. S. Chapman, district forester, 
and G. H. Cecil, associate forester, Port- 
land, and F. A. Silcox, associate district for- 
ester, Missoula. R. W. Douglas, Seattle, rep- 
resented the Washington Conservation As- 
sociation. Other affiliated organizations rep- 
resented were the Oregon Conservation, 
North Idaho Forestry, North Montana For- 
estry, Washington Forest Fire, Oregon Forest 
Fire, Potlatch Timber Protective, Clearwater 
Timber Protective, Pend Oreille Timber 
Protective, and Coeur d’Alene Timber Pro- 
tective associations. 

Among the delegates from the foregoing 
and timber owners present were G. M. Corn- 
wall, E. T. Allen, Portland: W. S. Ewart, 
Seattle; 


D: P: Simons, Jr. J. L: Snapp, 
G. S. Long, Tacoma; A. W. Laird, Potlatch; 
T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint; F. J. Davies, 


O. Hawksett, Spirit Lake, 
Idaho; W. C. Ufford, Milan, Wash.; William 
Condon, San Francisco; A. L. Flewelling, 
J. P. McGoldrick, E. F. Cartier Van Dissel, 
HY. P. Svendsen, C. H. Fancher, C. M. Crego, 
1. C. Culver, and H. C. Crombie, Spokane. 
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One Owner's Planting 


Mr, Frederick Brush, superintendent of the 
New York Post-graduate Medical School and 
Hospital, last month planted twenty-five 


acres of recent slashing at Great Bend, 
with red oak 


acorns at a total cost of less 
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than $1 per acre, buying the nuts. The 
area is sprouting rapidly to soft woods—ash, 
basswood, maple, etc.—and weed stuff. Doc- 
tor Brush intends to plant pine later on 
other lands. 
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Burning a Half-million a Year 
If any set of men deliberately burned 
up a million dollars—in the literal, not the 
colloquial sense—they would receive the re- 
proaches of the Nation. If any set of men 
stood calmly and indifferently by while a 
half-million in crisp bank notes went up in 
smoke, they would be given the contempt of 
the world. Cries of prodigal waste and un- 
reasoning extravagance would be heard on 
every side. Moralists would complain and 
economists would wring their hands in help 
less anger. 

But this is almost exactly what timber 
owners in Virginia have been doing for the 
last half-hundred years. Every autumn, by 
carelessness or neglect, they allow forest 
fires to begin. November winds fan the 
flames, and fallen leaves give them fuel. Be- 
fore the winter is over, young timber, under- 
brush, fences, barns, and dwellings worth 
more than a half-million dollars go up in 
smoke. This year the annual waste has al- 
ready begun. 

This is waste, absolute and 
No more reason exists for it 
neglect of fire protection in a 
It is no more justifiable than would be the 
closing of our engine-houses and the dis- 
bandment of our fire departments. The same 
methods that minimize fire loss in the cities 
can be employed to reduce the havoc wrought 
by forest fires in the country—Richmond 


(Va.) Times-Dispatch. 


unwarranted. 
than for the 
crowded city. 
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The San Antonio Basin 


Mr. T. P. Lukens calls attention to the 
fact that he is misquoted by the French writer 
a translation of whose article we printed in 
March, his original figure of twenty-six miles 
in the basin of the San Antonio River being 
given at 267 miles. 
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A Neglected River 


Speaking of the Mississippi River, the 
Beaumont, Tex., Enterprise, says: 
“In the early days it bore on its surface 


the French and Spanish explorers; then came 
the trappers and traders, the Frenchmen of 
the North, and the merchants of the French 
colonies of the South, each utilizing it as a 
highway, and each pressing forward until 
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mouth of 
flatboatmen, 


trade met near the 
Following came the 


their lines of 
the Ohio. 
then the steamboats, and the Mississippi be- 


came a great highway of traffic. What 
would have been the result but for the rail- 
roads no one can tell; but the railroads came 
and the men who had been making use of the 
river in the past in the development of an 
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empire, tied up their boats 
contest without a struggle 

The folly of this is now 
work of using the Mississip 
had the labor of controll the stream been 
systematically commenced back in the old 
days there would be a different history to 
write for the Middle West.” 


nd yielded the 


seen. Had the 


pi been continued, 
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An Editorial in‘‘The Survey” 


Exploitation and conservation are 
words of current public opinion. 
not new words, but it is a new thing to put 
them together, back to back. We seem to 
have arrived in the history of civilization at 
the point where two mighty currents of social 
and political policy are about to unite. Ex- 
ploitation the world has’always known. An- 
cient empires, as a matter of course, ex- 
ploited their own resources and the resources 
of conquered nations and provinces, and they 
fell when there were no fresh resources to 


master 
They are 


exploit. They wept,and had reason to weep, 
when there were no more worlds to con- 
quer. Colonization in former generations 


meant exploitation, first of natives and then 
of colonists. Our own forefathers talked 
bravely about political representation, but 
their half-conscious, ultimate determination, 
being free-born Englishmen, was that they 
would not be exploited by their brethren 
across the Colonial trade and taxation 
were exploitation scarcely veiled, while 
slavery and the slave trade represented that 
policy naked and unashamed. Throughout 
recorded history we find, now in one form 
and now in another, the using up of physical 
resources and of human energy in reckless 
disregard of individual and collective rights 
and interests. We find, also, that men re- 
volted against the hardship and injustice of 
these exploiting policies, and we see evi- 
dences of more or less blind and_ bitter 
struggle between the exploiters and their vic- 
tims. Exploitation and the ineffective strug- 
gle against it interpret more of human 
history than any other key which the his- 
torians have offered us. 

The policy of conservation is of modern 
growth. It does not represent primarily the 
struggle of the exploited in their own de 
fense. Conservation is not born of a des- 
perate attempt to save a few remnants from 
the despoiler. It is doubtful if any ex- 
ploited people could ever have worked it out. 
Rather it is a new economic policy, a new 
way of looking at all physical and human 


seas. 


resources, a new basis for social relations, 
even for international relations. Its nat- 
ural starting point is with a strong, free 


and equal people, conscl f great 





( unex- 
ploited resources and aroused to the great 
outlook of the future if those resources are 
husbanded and conserved, if they are utilized 
for the common good, and enever possible 
increased as they are used. Conservation is 
a social, as exploitation is an anti-social 
policy. The striking thing, the inspiring 
thing, about our situation is that here in 
America, and ala in the free and re- 
sourceful atmosphere of the frontier com- 
munities, the fight against exploitation and 
the conscious adoption [ policy of con- 


come 


servation come at the same moment, 
These are 


as two aspects of a single issue. 


the two great streams of history which here 
and now unite. This is the stirring moment 
in the history of civilization, when we see 


no longer a few weak sl 
people struggling ag V 
tion, but rather the 

citizenship arising as a 





Ss, or a conquered 
against exploita- 
gent and dominant 

t in his wrath, let 





us say rather as a man in good- 
humored consciousness of his strength, to 
put an end to exploitation. And this democ- 


racy of ours is to put down exploitation not 
by fighting or punishing anybody—if that 
has to be done it is only an incident—but by 
changing the laws and the administration of 
the laws, by preventing the prosecution of 
exploiting policies, by instantly detecting ex- 
ploiting acts and dealing with them appro 
priately. 

Thus for us exploitatior 
come to stand respectively for very definite 
things. They become sharply contrasting 
words, each meaning precisely what the other 
does not; and each requiring the other as a 





and conservation 





background to make its own meaning per 
fectly clear. Each embodies a whole series 
of conceptions, interests, public policies, legis 


lative acts, and court decisions. We have 
naturally first applied the test of these words 
to physical resources. We have determined, 
not only in the interests of posterity, but in 
our own and our children’s interests, to put 
an end to exploitation of forests, soils, min- 
eral and natural power, and to work 
out policies of conservation. This social con- 
trol of natural physical resources we rightly 
deem to be essential to our dignity as a 


ores, 
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state, to our physical and moral well-being, 
demanded by justice, dictated by sound public 
economy, and warranted by the political insti- 
tutions, the constitutions and laws, under 
which we live. We suffer for the sins of 
omission of our fathers in this respect and 
for our own sins, but our neglect is not ir- 
reparable, and we have announced, as clearly 
as party platforms and statutes enacted or 
pending, and court decisions made or cer- 
tain to be made, can announce anything, that 
we shall repair this neglect and lay broad 
the foundations for effective conservation in 
future years. Conservation and development, 
educational, financial, agricultural, and indus- 
trial, rather than exploitation and incidental 
destruction, are to be the watchwords of 
our new social democracy, and the political 
banners on which these watchwords are hon- 
estly inscribed are the banners under which 
the young men of the republic will enroll 
themselves. 

We have applied these watchwords to phys- 
ical resources, but it has not escaped atten- 
tion that there is also a human side of the 
policy of conservation. Life is more than 
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meat and the body than raiment, and if our 
food supply and our lumber supply and our 
coal and iron supply must be conserved and 
developed instead of exploited, as they must, 
how much more must the bodies and the 
lives of our people no longer be exploited 
but conserved. The most important part of 
conservation, merely from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, is the preservation and 
development of strong, healthy bodies, a de 
cent, dignified status for workingmen, and a 
hopeful outlook into the uncertain but 
friendly future. 

But we must not speak from the standpoint 
of dollars and cents—save as they symbolize 
real wealth, genuine welfare, substantial 
prosperity, of which the test is life and not 
property. A religious writer insists that the 
force of the religious spirit should be bent 
toward asserting the supremacy of life over 
property. ‘Property exists,” he says truly, 
“to maintain and develop life. It is unchris- 
tian to regard human life as a mere instru- 
ment for the production of wealth.” It is not 
merely unchristian; it is unjewish, unmoham- 
medan, unintelligible, and unhuman. 

















